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LETTERS 
ON THE REVOLUTIONS OF THE GLOBE. 


BY M. ALEX. B. 


La kegére couche de vie, qui fleurit a la surface du globe, nt 
eouwre que des ruines.—Paris: printed, 1824. 


Twandlated capressly for the Kaleidoscope from arecent French work. 


LETTER VII. 
or THE MINERAL CRUST OF THE GLOBE. 

All circumstances concur, as you must have seen, 
Madam, to make us regard the internal mass of the earth 
@8 af enormous collection of metallic matter, melted by 
heat; nevertheless, however conclusive may appear the 
arguments in support of this opinion, which I have had 
the honour of suggesting to you, we shall still be com- 
pelled te acknowledge, that we can merely form conjec- 
tures on this subject, and that -we shall, without doubt, 
never be able to confirm, by direct observation, the facts 
of which reason induces us to admit the probability. This 
is not the case. with respect to the mineral crust, which 
may be considered as the shell which envelopes the earth. 
Of this we know at least, by direct and easy observation, 
its superficial part, to the depth of fifteen or eighteen hun- 
dred fathoms. If we could carry our researches no further, 
this portion would certainly be very small, compfred with 
the total bulk of the spheroid, or even with that of the 
mineral crust, which is probably fifteen or twenty leagues 
in thickness; but the revolutions experienced by the 
globe have furnished geologists with much amore exten- 
ive means of investigation. 

We may in fact easily be convinced, that the mountains 
called primitive, that is to say, the most ancient and the 
most elevated, are not formed by a more considerable 
accumulation of the superficial layers of the mineral crust, 
but by 8 new position of all the layers found in a depth of 
eoil equal to their height; so that the knowledge of the 
composition of a mountain, elevated four thousand fathoms 
above the level of the sea, is equivalent to that which 
would result from an examination, by means of artificial 
excavations, of the different layers of which the soil is 
composed to the depth of four thousand fathoms. 

Opportunities of exploring the mineral crust are also 
furnished to geologists by earthquakes, whose violent con- 
cussions have often overturned, and thrown into a nearly 
horizontal position, immense masses of the soil, and thus 
brought to the surface of the earth layers, which their 
natural depth would, without doubt, have long concealed 
from our researches. By means similar to these, geologists 
have been enabled to acquire a very satisfactory acquaint- 
ance with the nature of the soil, to the depth of several 
leagues. Finally, volcanoes, by forcing up substances 
from the interior of the soil, without causing them to 
undergo any change, afford a method of investigation, 
leading to a certain knowledge of the truth. 

The mineral crust is divided into two parts: first, the 
primitive soil, which is supposed to have covered the 
spheroid from the most remote antiquity; secondly, the 
alluvial soil, or soil of deposition, which, being more su- 
perficial than the former, envelopes it in all its extent. * It 


. has been thus called, because 1t is principally composed 


of the matter transported by the waters, or deposited by 
them, and by volcanic eruptions. We still see the most 
recent parts of this soil gradually formed above the ancient 
layers, by the decomposition or crumbling of mountains, 
and by the action of rivers, which deposit the earthy mat- 
ter held by them in a state‘of suspension. 

The mineral crust does not bear the character of an 
individual mass entirely produced by the same causes it 
is, on the contrary, composed of a very considerable num- 
ber of layers, which are evidently the result of successive 
operations. These layers differ from each other in thick- 
ness, in their composition’ and in the nature of the pro- 
ductions which they inclose. To give you an idea of their 
number, it will suffice to tell you, that these, more than 
ten metres thick, are thought to exceed the usual dimen- 
sion, and that the mineral crust, which is composed of 
their united mass, is probably fifteen or twenty leagues in 
depth. 

The layers of the primitive soil differ from those of the 
alluvial soil, and the soil of deposition, not only in the 
greater density of their contexture, and their more con- 
siderable thickness, but also in their situation. They are 
generally placed more horizontally, and preserve, in a 
greater extent, a parallel position with respect to each 
other; they are also less frequently observed to diminish 
progressively in thickness, or entirely to disappear in cer- 
tain places. The layers of the primitive soil are, for the 
Most part, composed of matter much harder than that of 
the alluvial soil, and the soil of deposition, and to them 
particularly belongs the name of rock, taken in its usual 
acceptation. This word is commonly used to denote 
mineral substances of hard and heavy contexture, but in 
works on geology, it designates the matter composing a 
layer, whatever it may be, even if it were clay, or sand. 

The manner in which the formation of the layers of 
the primitive soil was effected, is a question not yet re- 
solved by geologists. Some consider it as the result of 
the crystallization of the most superficial parts of the 
spheroid, when it began to grow cold; those who adopt 
this opinion, are designated by the name of Vudcanists, or 
Plutonists. Others, on the contrary, suppose that these 
layers were formed in the seas, by the precipitation of 


| matter, whose constituent parts were held by them in a 


state of solution. 

With respect to the origin of the layers of alluvial soil, 
there is only one opinion; every body agrees in consider- 
ing them to haye been formed by the waters. 

It would be very erroneous to suppose, that the dif- 
ferent parts of the globe are in a state of permanent tran- 
quillity.. Although the layers of the mineral crust are 
not incessantly agitated, like the liquid and gaseous sub- 
stances upon its surface (the air and the water) they are 
nevertheless almost continually modifieg, displaced, and 
consumed by the process of composition, and of decom. 
position, by the disturbance arising from springs situated 
at very great depths, and particularly by earthquakes. 
There is no part of the mineral crust which has not thus 
been more or less violently agitated at different times, and 
from all these different movements have resulted the mo- 
difications of which we have spoken. If we could pene- 
trate far enough into the interior of the globe, to reach 





the internal mass, there is every reason to believe that we 


should see it agitated by movements, still more frequent 
and violent: these must: be favoured by its state of burn- 
ing liquidity, and by the vacancies which eruptions can- 
not fail, in the course of time, to occasion in its interior. 
I shall not speak of the action of magnetism, by which it 
is most probably incessantly agitated. Thus, all the mat- 
ter of this glube, which, at first, appears to us in a per- 
fectly quiescent state, is really in motion, and undergoing 
continual changes. 

I shall not here give you the names of the rocks which 
compose the layers of the primitive soil, as far as the 
depths to which we have been able to penetrate; they 
would merely present you with a barbarous jargon, with- 
out impressing any idea in your mind. I must, however, 
make one exception in favour of the most important rock 
of this soil; I mean granite, with which you are certainly 
acquainted, since it is so commonly used in our country, 
where it is vulgarly called pierre de granite. Here, the 
stumps placed along walls are generally made of this stone, 
so well adapted for that purpose, by its hardness and dura- 
bility; but it isnot used for building, on account of the 
high price at which it is sold, and of the difficulty of hew- 
ing it. Almost all the public and private monuments in 
Brittany are constructed of granite, both because it may 
there be procured at a moderate price, and because the 
want of a softer kind of stone in that province does nat 
allow to the inhabitants the liberty of choice. In a great 
part of our province, the primitive soil is found almost 
bare; a circumstance naturally leading us to conclude 
that this spot has been exempt from: ihe different inunda- 
tions of the sea, which, as we shali shortly see, have else- 
where formed the greatest part of the alluvial soil. 

Granite is the most ancient stone ever seen in the place, 
originally assigned to it by nature; it lies beneath all 
the other layers, and is also found in the most elevated 
places, where it forms the central ridges of most of the 
great chains of mountains. Itis there generally found 
bare; layers of posterior formation are seen only lower 
down, placed on the sides of the mountain, in the order 
in which the sea has deposited them. We might be in- 
duced to consider granite as forming the nucleus, or 
ground-work of the whole mineral crust. 

I find, Madam, that I have already several times 
attributed the formation of the different layers of the 
alluvial soil to the presence of the sea in the places now 
forming the surface of our continents. You are, perhaps, 
curious to know upon what reasons I ground this opinion, 
the correctness of which is now no longer disputed by 
men, whose judgment upon this subject may be relied 
upon. I will do what I can to satisfy your curiosity. 

When excavations are made in a flat country, in order 
to study the composition of its soil, it is, as I have already 
told you, found to consist of a succession of layers placed 
horizontally, and parallel with each other. These layers 
are composed of .various kinds of matter, and, for the 
most part, inclose the remains of marine bodies, fish 
bones, and particularly an innumerable quantity of shells, 
which sometimes constitute the whole mass of the soil to 
a very great depth. These remains of marine bodies are 
generally so well preserved, that it is impossible to enter- 
tain the least doubt, respecting their nature. They are 





found in the hardest stones, as well as in sand, or soft 
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earths; and they are situated at depths where, certainly, 
men could never have placed them. Voltaire, who 
always indignantly refuted all arguments adduced to sup- 
port the belief of religious traditions, fearing, without 
doubt, that the existence of these shells, which were 
already much spoken of in his time, should be construed 
into a confirmation of the universal deluge, endeavoured 
to prove that they had becn Jost, at the period when pil- 
grimages were in fashion, by men wha brought them to 
Kurope, upon their return from the Holy Land. It is 
needless in the present day, as you will perceive, to take 
the trouble of showing the absurdity of this opinion. 
Voltaire displays his ignorance of matters of this kind 
when he speaks of these beds of shells as if they had been 
sinall collections, like the heaps of oyster-shells thrown 
before doors; since they are sometimes found in banks of 
a hundred or two hundred leagues in extent. In Tou- 
raine, there exists a mass of land of 130,000,680 cubic 
fathoms in bulk, almost entirely composed of shells, 
whole or broken. The peasants of the neighbouring dis- 
tricts dig them from the ground, and use them to fer- 
tilize their fields. ‘These shells are all placed horizontally, 
like those found at the bottom of the sea; therefore, to 
all, who have witnessed this phenomenon, it is evident 
that the waters of the sea have been extended over La 
Touraine, where they must have formed .a gulf, at a 
time much anterior to the most remote periods of which 
we have any historical record. 

This opinion is so well grounded, and now so unani- 
mously adopted, that if I did not consider myself bound 
to mention to you all the different ideas formed on the 
subject, I should not speak to you of the hypothesis, which 
attributes the formation of these marine productions in the 
bosom of the earth, to an irregular action of the creative 
powers of nature: it is founded upon this futile reason, 
that the exterior of most of the shells fuund in a fossile 
state resembles, in colour, the stones in which they are 
inclosed. The author of a work, printed in 1749, has, in 
answer to a writer anterior to himself, very satisfactorily 
refuted this opinion, although the knowledge of these 
facts was then new and very limited. I doubt whether or 
not I should make myself as well understood as he has 
done, and shall therefore adopt the convenient plan of 
transcribing for you some pages of his work. 

** As these shells are composed of pellicles laid over one 
another, it is natural, that at all times, but particularly 
after the death of the fish, they should imbibe some of the 
ooze, slime, or sand, in which they are buried, and that 
they should assume its colour. Besides, they are dis- 
tinguished from the substance of the stones that inclose 
them, by a vitriolic matter upon their surface, and by a 
smoothness, which causes them easily to be separated. 


be in all parts the same, but the enamel is harder than the 
interior, and the colour varics. If they were formed in 


meet, in the hardness of the stone, an obstacle to their 
increase. On the contrary, we cannot suppose that they 
are originally produced in their full size, because that 
would be contrary to the rules of nature, who, in all her 
works, advances progressively. 

‘There are, in these groups, several teeth, evidently 
worn away: now, how could they have been worn away, 
if they had not been used? Some of the shells also are 
bruised; which would not be the case, if they had been 
formed in the stone. Others are broken into several pieces, 
which, upon being joined together, are found to conform 
in shape. Parts of the sea-urchin form different petrifac- 
tions, which, when they are united, render the animal 
complete. 

Besides, the rough edges of these pieces of shells evi- 
dently show, that they must have been broken; because, 
if they were complete, and in the state in which nature 
had originally produced them, all their external parts 
would be perfectly smooth and round. When nature pro- 
duces an animal without an arm, or a leg, the extremity 
to which the limb wanting would have been affixed, is 
certainly not in the same state as if that limb had been 
separated from it by some accident; it is covered with skin, 
and smooth like the rest of the body. 

‘* Some of these groups contain representations of the 
spawn of shell fish, in the different stages of their pro- 
gress. There are also amongst them corals and skins of 
serpents in great numbers. One of the most curious is 
that which represents a lobster holding between its claws 
a shell-fish already half crushed. Could mere chance, 
says the author, have produced so perfect-an imitation of 
what is every day passing in the sea between the species 
of the lobster, and that of the small shell fish upon which 
it feeds. Finally, there is, among these groups, a shell, 
containing the animal itself in a state of petrifaction ; an 
incontestable proof that it must have lived there.” 

Scilla, the author who proved in so conclusive a manner 
the marine origin of the shells found in the interior of the 
earth, and upon the summit of the highest mountains, 
endeavours to explain the cause of their presence there by 
means of an hypothesis, which needs only to be made 
known, that its absurdity may’ be perceived. 

He supposes that there are subterranean passages, by 
means of which the sea communicates with every part of 
the earth; that the spawn of fish, having been carried 
along these passages, are deposited in the interior of the 
earth, where they are afterwards developed. I repeat 
that it would be ridiculous, in the present day, to attempt 
seriously to prove, first, that these pretended canals do not 








If they are soaked for some time in water, they no 
longer remain in a state of petrifaction, and, in some 
degree, lose the colour which they had contracted. It is 
therefore evident, that these shells, bones, and teeth of 
fish, are real marine bodies. 

** Scilla describes several very remarkable groups of 
petrified substances. In some of them several of these 
shells are found intermixed with teeth of fish. Those of 
the upper jaw bone are distinguished from those of the 
lower, and those on the right side of it differ in form from 
those on the left. 

** Woodward, an English author, has, since the publi- 
cation of Scilla’s work, composed a treatise, to prove that 
most of the petrifactions found in the small island of 
Malta, are the teeth of a fish, called the sea-dog. There 
is a singular group, engraved in the dissertation of Scilla, 
containing @ petrified jaw bone, which still retains three 
teeth of this kind. The author thence concludes that the 
teeth found detached from their jaw bone, and inserted in 
stones, have the same origin as these. Some of them 
have fangs, others are without; some, also, are still 
covered wit! enamel, in others a part of it is wanting. 

** If these teeth, says Scilla, were productions proceed- 


exist; then, even if they should exist, how impossible it 
is that the spawn of fish, after-having been conveyed to 
their extremities, could penetrate through mountains, rise 
to their summits, and, finally, that they should be alive 
when they have reached them. 
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Mr. BUTLER’S OBSERVATIONS on the REFORMATION. 


— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—** Was the revival of letters owing to the Refor- 
mation, or materiaily forwarded by it?” Mr. Butler, in 
his examination of this fourth inquiry, commences with 
the following observations: —‘‘ The great advances which 
were made in every branch of literature, both on the Conti- 
nent and in England previously to the Reformation, are 
kept in the back-ground by yourself, and most other 
writers against the Roman Catholic religion, so that the 
generality of readers think that the revival of polite litera- 
ture Was entirely owing to the reformers: but justice 
should be done to our Catholic ancestors.” He then takes 





ing from tle stone itself, their substance and colour would 


a rapid view of the state of letters before the sixteenth 


century, the protection afforded to them by the noble 
houses in Italy, and the monarchs of the rest of Europe, 


the stone, it must be either by a gradual growth, or all at the high condition of Gothic architecture, the rise of paints 
once; but, if they became larger by degrees, they would | ing, and the other arts under Cimabue and his country. 
men, and the poetical celebrity of Dante, Petrarch, and 
| Chaucer. Not having Mr. Southey’s work immediately 


by me, I will not pretend to say that Mr. Butler’s asser- 
tion with respect to that author is incorrect. That Mr. 


Southey himself believes the revival of letters to be ene 


tirely owing to the reformers can hardly be supposed. 
Whatever his other deficiencies may be, he possesses too 
mutch learning and information to entertain such an idea: 
if he has wilfully erideavoured to lead his readers to draw 
such an inference, he can only be said to have acted with 
great disingenuousness. Whoever the ‘ most othér 
writers” may be, their conduct has proceeded from igno- 
rance, or from an intention to deceive; in the latter case, 
every man of honest feelings will at once condemn them. 
But does not Mr. Butler know, that no Protestant author 
of talents and candour ever held an opinion on this subject 
different from his own? Sismondi, Roscoe, and a host of 
equally conspicuous names might be adduced in confirma- 
tion. Indeed the Protestants have not only never denied 
the previous revival of literature, but on thé contrary have 
regarded it as one of the causes which produced the Refor- 
mation. ‘* The enlarged conceptions acquired by the study 
of the Greek and Roman writers,” observes the eloquent 
Warton, ‘‘ seem to have restored to the human mind a 
free exertion of its native operations, and to have commu. 
nicated a certain spirit of enterprise in examining every 
subject; and at length to have released the intellectual 
capacity of mankind from that habitual subjection, and 
that servility to system, which had hitherto prevented it 
from advancing any new principle or adopting any new 
opinion. Hence, under the concurrent assistance of a 
preparation of circumstances, all centering in the same 
period, arose the reformation of religion.” (H. E. P. vol. 
8, p. 266, 8vo. edit. Mosh. v. 4, p. 9.) 

If, by his remarks on the second part of the inquiry, 
**Was learning materially benefited by the Reformation 2” 
Mr. Butler intends to say, as from one or two paragraphs 
it would appear he does, that the civil dissentions, and 
wars, which attended its breaking out in the German and 
neighbouring states, as well as the troubles attendant on 
the change in England and Scotland, prevented, during 
their continyance, the material advancement of lettere, I 
have no hesitation in agreeing with him; but if he means 
that after these disturbances and this effervesence of the 
passions subsided, learning did not materially feel the 
beneficial effects of the Reformation, and continue to feel 
them each successive year, there are few, J think, who will 
not be disposed to call in question the justness of his opi- 
nion. Look at the state of letters in England immediately 
previous and subsequent to the Reformation. A national 
literature almost unbounded in its extent and excellency, 
shot up, as it were, in an instant, and the golden age of 
Elizabeth, when compared with that of Mary and the 
Henries, tells what the mind unfettered can produce.— 
Geneva became at once the Athens of Europe, the resort 
and refuge of the most learned of the times, and the Low 
Countries, having cleared themselves of the bloody troops 
of Spain, sent from their innumerable presses works that 
have never been surpassed in importance, or in the influ- 
ence they exerted over the world at large. These, I 
acknowledge, were not the effects solely of the Reformation, 
but without that event they would have been neither so 
momentous nor so rapid. But, what may seem strange to 
some Catholics, it was not the literature of the Protestant 
states alone that was materially benefited by the reform : 
that of Catholic countries was in certain branches almost 
equally ameliorated. Is it too much to assert, that the 
knowledge Mr. Butler himself possesses so extensively in 
ecclesiastical literature, is in great part owing to the re- 
formers? Let us hear the observations of a most erudite 
Jesuit on the subject of the ‘sacred studies’? of the Ca- 





tholics at the period of the reformation: ‘*Cold and use- 
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less speculations, disfigured and rendered unintelligible to 


barbarous terms, had succeeded to a precise and correct 
ratiocination. _Not oaly profane, but sacred erudition, the 
knowledge of langusges, criticism, and every other ac- 
companiment of polite literature, was banished as unwor- 
thy of the sanctuary, and it was the opinion, that with the 
venerated obscurities of the mysteries of religion, should 
be connected an obscurity or rather a barbarism of style 
end an intricacy of undigested words. On:the other hand, 
many of the reformers were not only gifted with an acute 
genius, but also with valuable. acquirements, and their 
studies in the Hebrew and Greek-languages, and their 
knowledge of the works of the Fathers, and of the monu- 
ments of profane and ecclesiastical history, were misused 
for the purpose of giving credit to their wicked opinions. 
It then was acknowledged, that in order to oppose the re- 
cent heresies, it was necessary to be furnished with arms 
similar to those the innovators were employing: theolo- 
gians began the, study of foreign languages, of history, 
and antiquity, to distinguish the authentic from the ficti- 
tious writings of the Fathers, and thus to enable themselves 
to bear with firmness, and rebut with valour, the attacks 
of heresy.” (Tirabos. sec. 16. stud. sac.) Nothing can 
be more explicit and correct than the sentiments of this 
distinguished Italian, and not one of the branches of 
literature, he notices above, was not renewed and mate- 
rially forwarded amongst the Catholics, by the emu- 
lation and solicitude excited by the writings of the 
reformers. ‘The Centurie Magdeburgenses gave rise 
to the immense and learned undertaking of Baronius, 
the attacks on the papal power to the celebrated trea- 
tise of the Cardinal Bellarmine, and the ridicule be- 
stowed on the lives of the saints ultimately produced 
the gigantic work of the Bollandists, which, though 
it contains much that is absurd, is still less objectionable 
than the former legends. The reforriers are next accused 
of the wish to abolish the various branches of polite learn- 
ing, and, in particular, of philosophy: the subsequent 
change of opinion in Melancthon, and his exertions in the 
diffusion of knowledge, as well as those of other reformers, 
are noticed with approbation. Mr. Buiter is here per- 
fectly correct. Many of the early reformers did hold the 
opinion that profane learnifg was not requisite, and should 
not be encouraged in those who were engaged in the ser- 
vice of religion. This opinion they were not the first to 
entertain: it has generally been received by all those sects 
and individuals who profess a higher degree of spiritual 
Mlumination and purity than their neighbours; it is the 
foundation of the religion of mysticism, and many of the 
Fathers and first Christians were decidedly of this senti- 
ment. The celebrated Pope Gregory the Great is said to 
have destroyed the statues, and burnt the classics of the 
ancients, for fear they should engage too much of the time 
end attention of Christians ; and though this report is now 
generally discredited by both parties, there is no doubt 
that the Pontiff was adverse to secular learning. The 
tongue, he declares, should not be profaned by the praises 
of Jupiter, but should be devoted to those of Christ. 
(ln uno se ore cum Jovis laudibus Christi laudes non ca- 
piunt.) The opposition, however, of Luther was princi- 
pally directed against that system of philosophy called 
scholastic, which had gained such despotic influence over 
the minds of men. There was perhaps nothing better 
fitted to retain the intellect in darkness, and serve the 
cause of superstition and mental slavery, than this philo- 
sophy. The most abstruse speculations were enveloped in 
a labyrinth of sophistry, futile distinctions, and indefinite 
terms; it was of no consequence which side of a question 
was embraced, or however trifling it might be; its cham- 
pions were ever ready to prove * the worse ihe better 
reason,” and to attack or defend, as occasion required. 
The meshes of this ** cobweb of learning,” as Lord Bacon 
calls it, were so close and intricate, that whoever entered 


| then that Luther indignantly exclaimed at this and the 
Aristetelian philosophy, from which it was derived,— 
*¢ What doth it contribute towards the knowledge of things, 
to be perpetually trifling and cavilling, in language con- 
ceived and prescribed iy Aristotle, concerning matter, 
form, motion, and time !”—Znjield’s Brucker, vol. 2, p. 
387.) Others, distinguished for their talents and judg- 
ment, have been of the same opinion; and the name of 
Bacon needs alone be mentioned, to show the ‘* Father of 
Reform” was not so very wrong in his conclusions. But 
if, in this particular, Luther cannot be altogether vindi- 
cated, his own acquirements prove there were many 
branches of knowledge he diligently attended to. He 
possessed no small share of erudition, and was a powerful 
reasoner and orator. Bossuet acknowledges that he had 
** great learning for the period; too great for his own sal- 
vation and the repose of the church.” He afterwards 
styles him invincible in treating the ancient dogmas of 
religion. He was completely master of his native lan- 
guage, which he is said to have fixed ; and his translation 
of the scriptures remains at once a monument of his bib- 
lical knowledge, and the purity and eloquence of his style. 
Mr. Butler has vindicated the Catholics, with much 
success, from the charge of prohibiting the translation, 
and the entire perusal of the Bible, in the vulgar tongue. 
Several editions, in most of the European languages, had 
issued from the press long before, and very many after, 
the Protestant versions were printed. The Church of 
Rome, it is true, had no objections to translations, pro- 
vided those who undertook the task were firm in the pure 
faith, and willing to be guided, and bend to the interpre- 
tation, as authorized by the infallibility of the church. 
These versions, it may be supposed, were not always the 
most fuithful and literal. . Many striking instances of an 
abandonment of truth, and a falsification, if so harsh a 
word must be used, of the ** Word of God,” for the pur- 
pose of propping up the ‘* word of man,” are to be met 
with in these Catholic translations. I will transcribe a 
few, from a French version of the New Testament, printed 
at Bourdeaux, in 1686, a year after the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes; and, very probably, part of the ** 50,000 
copies” noticed with satisfaction by Mr. Butler, ** as dis- 
tributed among the converted Protestants, by the order of 
Louis XIV., at the recommendation of Bossuet.”” It is 
surprising, at such a period, when learning was at its 
height in France, that so great a liberty should have been 
taken with the sacred text. A license of the Archbishop 
of Bourdeaux, bearing date the 17th of July, 1686, declares 
this Testament to have been revised and exactly corrected. 
—Luke ii. 41. ** Now his parents went to Jerusalem every 
year,” is thus rendered: ** And his parents went every 
year in pilgrimage (en pélerinage ) to Jerusalem.”°—Acts, 
xiii. 2. ** As they ministered to the Lord,” &c. thus: 
** As they were offvring up to the Lord the sacrifice of the 
Mass” (le sacrifice de la Messe. )—1. Cor. iii. 15. * But 
he himself shall be saved, yet so as by fire:’’ ** But he 
himself shall be saved, yet so as by the fire of purgatory 
(par le feu du purgatoire.” )—1 Cor. vii. 10. ** And unto 
the married I command:” ‘* But as for those who are 
united by the sacrament of marriage (par le sacrament de 
marriage.” )=1 Cor. x. 21. ** Ye cannot be partakers of 
the Lord’s table, and of the table of devils :” ** Ye cannot 
be partakers of what is sacrificed upon (qui est sacrifié sur ) 
the Lord’s table,” &c.—1 Cor. xi. 26. ** For as often as 
e eat this bread:” ** For as often as ye eat this living 
read (ce pain vivant.” )—1 Tim. iv. 1. ** In the latter 
times some shall depart from the faith :” ** In the latter 
times some shall depart from the Roman faith (de la foy 
Romaine.” )—Mem. de Lit. 4. art. 44. ap. Amer. C. Spec. 
v. 5. p. 500.) Of course, such an attempt to corrupt the 
original text, would be looked upon with indignation by 
the Catholics of the present day; nor are these instances 
noticed here, except forthe purpose of showing how ne- 
cessary the translations of the reformers were, when such 
interpolations were publicly sanctioned by the Roman 
Church. As to the opinions held by the Catholics re- 
specting the promiscuous reading of the scriptures, every 
erson must be aware, that many of the dignitaries and 
earned men of the established church have entertained, 
and do still entertain the same or similar views: there are 
certainly many powerful reasons against an indiscriminate 
distribution, particularly of the Old Testament. That 
sturdy and despotic ‘* reformer,” if he deserve the name, 
Henry VIII. soon became convinced that such a perusal 
was not the most salutary for the people at large, and ac- 
cordingly issued a law, which, had it been made by a Ca 
tholic prince, would have been branded as the height of 
persecution. The English Bible ** is absolutely forbidden 
to be read or expounded in the church. A nobleman or 
entleman may read it in his house, orchard, or garden, 


common people, who had already abused this liberty to 
the purpose of division and dissention, and, under the de- 
nomination of women, artificers, apprentices, journeymen, 
and serving men, are to be punished with one month's im- 
Senge as often as they are detected in reading the 
ible either privately or openly.” (Warton H. EK. P. vol. 
LIBRA. 
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4. p. 27.) Yours, &e. 








«The Housewife. 


INDIGESTION. 





 —o_— 

Mr. Abernethy, in his third lecture, when speaking of 
the evils of indigestion, says, ** The ordinary causes of 
these complicated evils are as plainas ABC. It is evi- 
dent, that they ure to be traced to the very irregular and 
intemperate habits which men_ practice. hen patients 
apply to me, and I see that their complaiats are chiefly of 
the nature I have been describing, I tell them that I am 
no physician ; and I offend them stoutly when I tell them 
that they have their health in their own keeping. If a 
man were to do as Cornaro did, he would be rewarded for 
it by a long and happy life. Cornaro was given over by 
his physicians at the age of thirty-five; he saw that there 
was not the least chance of recovery, if he continued to 
swallow the trash they were in the habit of giving him, 
and that there was no good in putting food into his sto- 
mach, if his stomach could not digest it; what did it do 
there ? why, it played the very devil with Cornaro’s bowels. 
** So,” said ke, ** [ dropped the plan pursued by my phy- 
sicians, and adopted a regimen of my own.” The princi- 
pal duty of Cornaro’s life was the happy state of mind 
in which his continued temperance preserved him. He 
limited himself to twelve ounces of food for each day ; this 
was of a nutritious kind, and no inducement could prevail 
on him to exceed it. He enjoyed the simplest food with 
the greatest relish, for Cornaro’s appetite was rather 
keen; so that he used to say, when eating a dry crust 
of bread, ** Oh! how delicious it is; it is so delicious, 
that [am almost tempted to exceed my allowance ;” yet 
he never did. He writes, between eighty and ninety, 
**The society of my friends is delightful, and even the 
company of children is amusing to me; and when not 
otherwise engaged, I read godly books. But the infirmi- 
ties of age increasing upon me, and becoming more feeble, 
my friends advised me to increase my dict, which I did 
to fourteen ounces. But, from the time I began to in- 
crease it, I was dissatisfied with mysclf, and felt that it 
was producing mischief in my stomach, and I had not 
continued ‘it long before I was obliged to retutn to my 
former allowance.” Cornaro, however, could not live for 
ever, and we find that, to the time of his death, he might 
be said to have enjoyed perfect health. He went down 
to the grave at the advanced age of one hundred and five ; 
as the account is given by his niece, who was a nun at 
Padua. 

** Now, what I propose as a diet is Cornaro’s diet, and 
it is no fanciful system. The diet should always be of a 
moderate quantity, it should not be wholly vegetable or 
animal, but it should be of a nutritious kind. The diet 
I have taken the liberty to recommend to the public is 
Cornaro’s, with a few conundrums of my own, as Dr. 
Franklin says. I do not pretend to have adhered to such 
a diet as Cornaro did. Oh, no! I acknowledge myself to 
have been a sinner; and I remember once Sechiy been 
living irregularly, and having been taking butter and 
sauces and sweetmeats, and indulging a pampered appe- 
tite, things that turned acid and soneid on my stomach ; I 
was seized with pain in my bowels and head-ache, and had 
a sore throat; and I had a friend of mine, a physician, to 
look into my throat, and there was a long discussion as to 
what sort of cynanche it was to be; one said one thing, 
and the second another ; but I smiled and said, If you g 
not know what it is, I know what will cure it; so I took 
a dose of calomel and jalap, and I lived upon toast and 
water for about ten days, and I got rid of my sore throat 
and fever together. It is of great importance that the 
functions of the alimentary canal should be regularly per- 
formed, and the — of the secretions attended to as 
well as the quantity. Every old woman knows how ne- 
cessary it is to attend to this if she wishes to keep herself 
in a comfortable state of health, and therefore she mixes 
up some gentle laxative compound, such as a little senna 
tea with some manna, or pooeve with a little tincture of 
rhubarb, and she takes sufficient of this to act at a given 
time, and if it should fail of its usual effect, why, she adds 
a little more to the dose, or takes a smaller quantity of is 
in four hours, and thus the end is answered perfectly well. 
All men should particularly attend to this subject, espe- 








was sure to be entangled, and every effort to return or 
break through was equally unavailing. It is no wonder 


ut quietly and without disturbance of ‘ good order.’ A 
merchant may also read it to himself privately. But the 


cially those who have sedentary occupations, or who are 
advancing in years.”=—Lancet. ee 
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Wortry. 
LOVE, 
—=>_>_ 
Dreams, dreams, all dreams! a bright fantastic cloud, 
Gorgeous as is Italia’s peerless sky, 
Breathing of hope and immortality : 
But how recedes the glorious pageant, proud ! 
At morn, fair as the brow of Hope; aye, fair 
As Venus’ train, the young and sportive Hours: 
At eve, loud threats the storm, the welkin lours, 
And raven night comes leagued with black despair, 
And this is love :—betraying love, that still 
Caress'd and shrined within the heart's recess, 
Worshipp'd with woman’s fond devotedness, 
With tears delights her gentle eye to fill; 
«* Strike out the dimple from the cheek of mirth,” 
And scorn the sigh to which himself gave birth, 
Liverpool. 











A SAILOR’S VALENTINE. 


-_— : 
An honest Jack Tar, who was desperately in love with a 
rosy-faced, blue-eyed damsel (a servant in the house where 
he lodged) took the fancy, like his betters, to ** pen a son- 
net to his mistress’s eyebrows.” The following valentines 
were first written upon some leaves of his journal-book, 
now in our possession, and from which copies were for- 
warded to the fair maid, on superfine gilt-edged paper. 
Whatever may be thought of Jack’s muse, it is pretty 
clear that he was desperately in love, as the following 
lines testify. 





On febury the 13 day my volintine 

when every one did chouse is love my 

choise it felon you 1 
As shour ans graps grose on the vine 

1 drow the for my volintine the Lots 

wheir cast and I them drew and forten 
granted to be you 2 
theirfore Dou me rspect my volintine 

you will exept but if you du me 

Disdane return my volintine again 3 
As for complements I could nier youse 

but you my ofers did refuse pray for 

my boldness me exquse 4 
thes harts of Love to you i send to nf 

Let you know my Love is trew and 

that to none but you 5 


my Dearst Dear and best Devine I 

choust you for my volintine I chous 

you from A mongst the rest the 

resov was I loved you best 1 
My Dearst Dear and harts Devine 

1 picteard hear your hart and mine 

and when these harts I picteard hear 

i thot on you Dearst Dear 2 


for krul qubt whith is Dart 
hath deply wounded my tender 
hart my hart Doeth hever feel 
the pain fur whith is Dart he 


Split it right in twen 3 
for I can niver be at hese til har 
two harts are goint lik these 4 


for If you Do my Love disden ther 

is nothing but Deth therfor pale 

Deth must stand my frind and bring 

my sore to A nend 5 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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THE ADIEU. 
i 
The vessel cleft the rapid tide, 
And dash‘d the billows from her side, 
That seemed to chide her way; 
And her canvas reflected the pale moonlight, 
That illumin’d the face of the waters by night, 
With a cold and feeble ray. 
She bounded o’er the threat’ning wave, 
And seem’d its giant force to brave, 
With haughty fearless mien; 
And soon from the eyes of her gallant crew, 
Was hidden the hasty and shorten’d view 
Of the shore, so lately seen. 
But one there was that trod the deck, 
And little did he seem to reck, 
To leave his native shore; 
Though in youthful prime, from his country torn, 
‘Ts a far distant land from his kindred born, 
Whose face he might.see no more. 
For she that ence had lov’d him well, 
Lay cold within a narrow cell, 
Unconcious that her child 
Now tempted the measureless worlds of the deep, 
For lands where the burning billows sweep 
The shores of a deadly wild. 
It was not pride that steel’d his soul, 
Fearless to hear the surges roll, 
His heart was kind and free ; 
Yet he found that many were fickle and cold, 
As the dark blue waters that ’neath him roll'd, 
Before he crossed the sea. 
His manly soul of malice vaid, » 
With pride and passion unalloy’d, 
Though open as the day, 
Look’d down on those envious petty minds, 
And flinging their memory to the winds, 
* Pursued his lonely way. 
He grasped the hand of one most dear, 
Who scarce restrained the starting tear, 
And bade a long adieu. 
From the tablets of memory nought shall erase 
The feelings that swell’d in that last embrace, 
Of a brother so faithful and true. 
Liverpool, Jan. 16, 1825. aL 
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THE PORT OF LIVERPOOL!! 


Oh! here’s pretty ruin brewing ! 
What the d—1 here's a-doing, 
Sure the world’s turn’d upside down. 
Ryley’s 





CORPORATION PANIC! 
—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sin,—I have just heard, but I do not pledge myself 
to the fact, that the Manchester humbug, as you have 
taken the liberty to designate it, has produced dreadful con- 
sternation amongst the members of our Corporation. Some 
go sofar as to assert that we shall have no more Mayor's 
dinners, as it would ill become the chief magistrate to be 
wasting his turtle and champaign at a moment when Liver- 
pool is threatened with utter ruin. It is added, that the Man- 
chester Canal shareholders are to have a grand dinner next 
week, in anticipation of the certain success of their scheme; 
and that it has been resolved that a deputation shall visit Man- 
chesteron thesameday, inorder, if permitted, to presenta hum- 
ble petition to the aforesaid shareholders, entreating them to 
pause in their ruinous career, and to avert the annihilation 
of the commerce of our good old town. The Corporation, it 
is added, being fully aware of the effects of a good dinner in 
producing good humour, have directed their deputation not 
to seek an audience until the cloth is drawn, and the bottle 
has circulated freely. The name of the spokesman of the 
deputation has been whispered to me; but I replied pSxaw! 
it cannot be. My informant, however, declares that the 
worthy Alderman has been lately observed rehearsing the 
address before a large mirror. However, as I said before, I 
do not attach much credit to the report. I am so much 
pressed for time, that I must conclude with calling your at- 





tention to the petition, of which I subjoinacopy. The au- 


} thor’s name has not yet transpired; and he may, like Junius, 
or the “Great Unknown,” choose to conceal it out of sheer 
modesty, which, like wit, is, you well know, inherent in 
corporate bodies.—1 am, Gentlemen, 
Your old friend, t+ 
Liverpool, 





HUMBLE PETITION OF THR LIVERPOOL CORPORATION TO THE MAN- 
CHESTER PROJECTORS OF THE GRAND BHIPCANAL 
Oh ye Lords of the loom 
Pray avert our sad doom, 
We humbly beseech on our knees ¢ 
We do not complain 
That you drink your CHAMPAIGN, 
But leave us our Port, if you please. 
Sweet squires of the shuttle, 
As ye guzzle and guttle, * 
Have some bowels for poor Liverpool ! 
Your great ship canal 
Will produce a cabal, 
Then stick to the jenny and-mule. 
Your sea scheme abandon 
For rail-roads the und ons 
And to save us from utter perdition, 
Cut your throats if ye like, 
But don’t cut the dyke, 
And this is our humble petition. 





MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


i 
TO MAJOR WATKINS AND CO. 
A NEW VALENTINE. 


A ! weshall B outdone if the C is let in at the D. 
There’s “a drap in their £,” and it’s fiddle de Dees 
Or they'd not, without Mersey, make F-fort to shut 
Our port, by their new G-ographical cut. 
Like the cross-bar in H, their canal they would stretch, 
(Tho’ I plainly can spy—that it is all my J) 
To float ships enough to the Manchester sough. 
This junction's promotion, ditch-water with ocean, wo’nt do, 
I’ve a notion; 
’Tis like joining the lay of the thrush and the J. 
Our raifry will soon make the project Dee K, 
When we've form’d the first Z of our noble rail-way. 
Some cry, with an JM, “chaff, cocks never catches, 
** Don’t reckon your chickens before your NW hatehes. 
*« O, Major, attend to your P’s and your Q’s; 
“You R an adouble-§; your wine you abuse. 
* Drink 7’, Sir; and U will soon findin V-racity 
** None can W, X-Major, in mental capacity.” 
Take physic, I prithee, and get yourself hed, 
And canals will no longer run in your Y Z. 
I’m yours, tocommand, 
Most respectfully, &. 
—EE ees 


SONNET TO A CHILD. 


—_— 
(From an interesting volume of Sonnets, Se. just published, by 
D. L. Richardson.) 

Thou darling Child! When I behold the amile 
Over thy rosy features brightly play, 

(Its light unrivalled by the morning ray) 

Thy fair and open brow upraised the while 
With an appealing glance so void of guile, 
(Untaught the trusting bosom to betray) 

Thy sinless graces win my soul away 

From dreams and thoughts that darken -and defile ! 
Scion of beauty! If a stranger’s eye 

Thus dwell upon thee,—if his bosom's pain, 
Charmed by thine holy smile, forget to smart,— 
Oh! how unutterably sweet her joy— 

Oh! how indisselubly firm the chain 

Whose links of love entwine a mother’s heart! 








IMPROMPTU, 
In answer to a dull fat fellow, who expressed his wonder why Mr. R 
the playwright and poet, was so slender. 

— 


If our friend’s rather lean, 

The true reason I ween 
Is too plain to escape any ninny ; 

Live, like him, on your wits, 

And with such scanty bits __ 
You, too, my fat friend, will be skinny. 





Ltverpool. + 
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THE GOLDEN AGE. 
_—-- 

Had I the powerful hand, the glowing fire, 
Which waked the notes of P1npar’s tuneful lyre, 
(Not the unblushing bard of modern days, 

Who mingled nettles with his verdant bays; 
Who, by an alias te a spurious name, 
Obtained the plaudit of ephemeral fame; 


Whose Muse, though skill’d tu charm with soothing strain, 


Breathed satire, calumny, and wit profane: 

But him, the Theban bard of olden time, 

Whose lofty song still lives and flows sublime ;) 
Then would I, fearless, strike the sounding string, 
Till heath-clad hills, green woods, and valleys ring; 
Till Dover cliff re-echo back the song, 

And Kilda’s lonely shores the notes prolong, 

While every rank and age should lean to hear 

My song of triumph hail the Jubilee year. 


It may not be. In polish’d verse to shine; 
With tervid thought, and smoothly-flowing line, 
The muse denies; but still I must impart 
The tide of gladness rushing round my heart; 
And though the strain may falter on my tongue, 
The Goupen Agz shall not remain unsung. 


Erewhile, Britannia saw a cloud arise, 
Which spreading wider, overcast the skies, 
Portentous omen of the gathering flood, 
Deep drenching Europe in a shower of blood; 
Saw overturn’d the altar and the throne; 
Heard Carnage yelling in exulting tone; 
Beheld Bellona’s dreadful flag unfurled, 
Confusion striding o’er a wondering world 
Undaunted still, she fortune’s minion saw 
Cer prostrate nations fulminate his law; 
And though she reign’d still Empress of the Seas, 
Her flag triumphant fleating in the breeze, 
Yet sigh’d in secret, as her sons complain’d, 
Their commerce fettered and their coffers drain'd. 
At last, when Fate, relentless, struck the blow, 
And Britain stoop’d to crush her fallen foe, 
Her menials proud to vent their bitter rage, 
And tease the fangiess lion in his cage; 
When flourish’d fair the olive branch of peace, 
Britannia hoped her sorrows then would cease? 
But, ah! the arm of Vengeance was not staid, 
Intestine sickness on her vitals preyed; 
Her bankrupt merchants made the ruin spread, 
Her starving children cried aloud for bread; 
While o’er her fruitful plains the farmer sigh'd, 
And curs’d the plenty that his fields supplied; 
Till Discontent and Radicals arose, 
Foreboding danger from domestic foes. 
But deepest gloom o‘ershades the starless sky, 
And darkest lowers when morning light is nigh: 
Thus Britain sees the boding tempest past, 
And, joyous, hails her GoLpEN AGE at last. 


Yes; Amalthea, from her bounteous horn, 
Pours gifts, more precious far than oil and corn; 
Vor gold exhaustless, from her libera] hand 
We see, profusely scattered o’er the land; 

An embryo hatch’d within the womb of Time, 
Now El Dorado bursts on Scotia’s clime! 
Those patient fools, the Alchymists of old, 
Toil'd o’er the crucible, in search of gold; 
But we, a spell, a talisman have found, 
Which can create it from the clods around, 
In Joint Stock ComPanixs there dwellsa charm, 
A magic key, turn’d by a giant’s arm; 
The “‘ Open Sesame!” at whose command 
The iron gates of Plutus must expand. 
Gay fairy landscapes all around us rise, 
And, whereso’er we turn our raptured eyes, 
Along, an endless vista lies before, ; 
Whose teeming soil swells rich i Iden ore: 
Above, beneath, around, and everfwhere, 
On land, in water, in the fire, the air, 
Each element in Nature’s wide domain, 
Combines to bring the GoLpen Acs again. 
But chief on thee, ‘‘ my own romantic town,® 
Shall Fortune pour her precious treasures down ; 
By far most worthy of her special grace, 
The first to start—=still foremost in the chase. 
To tell thy schemes already hatch'd, were vain, 
Or brooding still ia thy prolific brain; 
So well projected, and so wisely plann’d, 
Wherever Fortune deigns to stretch her hand, 
However tight the bandage on her eyes, | 
Edina cannot fail to catch a prize. 

8 ® e 6 ® e 


Thus far I sung—when, lo! methought I aw 
The hovering ghost of Mississippi Law; 
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SED 
———— 











He on an air-blown bubble seem’d reclined, 
While South Sea spirits crowded close behind: 
Malignant imps, an artful, restless crew, 
Hov'ring in air, they round their master flew; 
And though their looks were languid and forlorn, 
Methought each lip betray’d the smile of scorn; 
And I in whispers heard, ‘“‘ Dupes—dreaming fools— 
Illusive shadows—Speculation’s tools !” 

When thus the shemer Law, “ The cycle’s run, 
The era I have long’d to see's begun; 

Before them let still brighter visions pass, 

And figures magnified in Folly’s glass; 

For though Edina’s to my bosom dear, 

My native city, yet she would not hear: 

But time will come”—a parting glance be cast; 
And into viewless air the melting shadows pass’d. 








BACCHANALIAN SONG. 
FROM MOORE'S MELODIES. 


(To the tune ef Paddy Snap.) 
a 


Quick ! we have but a second, 
Fill round the cup while you may ; 
For Time, the churl, hath beckon’d, 
And we must away, away ! 
Grasp the pleasure that’s flying, 
For, oh! not Orpheus’ strain 
Could keep sweet hours from dying, 
‘Or charm them to life again— 
Then, quick! we have but a second, 
Fill round, fill round, while you may ; 
For Time, the churl, hath beckon’d, 
And we must away, away ! 


See the glass, how it flushes, 
Like some young Hebe’s lip, 
And half meets thine, and blushes 
That thou shouldst delay to sip. _ 
Shame, oh shame unto thee, 
If ever thou see’st that day, 
When a cup or lip shall woo thee, 
And turn untouch’'d away ! 
Then, quick! we have but a second, 
Fill round, fill round, while you may 5 
For Time, the churl, hath beckon’d, 
And we must away, away ! 


Vi HPronoiery. 
RETROSPECT FOR THE PAST YEAR. 


i 

A summary of the events of the past year, provided it 
be given with the brevity of an almanack, is always useful 
as a table of reference. It furnishes the materials from 
which history is to be composed—its use is to register 
events merely, to take ‘* all that comes,” to use the words 
of Lord Bacon’s biographer, ‘*to heap rather than to 
choose,” and therein it differs from the true province of 
the historian, who has to select, collate, and digest. Our 
present business is to givethe journal of the world as we 
find it, avoiding those minor and unimportant details 
which would incumber and confuse, rather than help the 
memory to any useful recollection or valid conclusion. 

In the month of January, General Mina arrived at 
Plymouth from Spain, together with several other Spanish 

cers, who had succeeded in escaping from the pursuit 
of a Ferdinand of Spain, after an unsuccessful — 
to establish a popular constitution in that country, in defi- 
ance of the opposing intervention of the French arms. 
The first instalment of £200,000 was paid into the British 
treasury, on account of the Austrian loan. The planters 
in the West India Islands discontented, on account of 
certain suggested alterations in the condition of their 
slaves. The Castle of Corinth taken, and opening suc- 
cesses of the Greeks. Lord Byron arrived in Greece, and 
advanced 20,000 dollars to the Greek cause. New Tariff 
of the Republic of Colombia promulgated, for the regula- 
tion of foreign duties. John Thurtell hanged for the 
murder of Wm. Weare, and Hunt respited and transported. 
An increase on the preceding quarter's revenue of £262,849. 
Death of King Victor Emanuel of Sardinia. Declaration 
of the President of the United States of America. Signal 
defeats of the Royalists in Peru. Lord Ccchrane created 
Marquis of Maranham ; and Monte Video taken by the 
Brazilians. 

Fesruaky.—The British parliament opened for the 
Session, by commission, his Majesty not being able to 
attend in person, on account of illness. A statement of 
the year’s revenue, stating a surplus of £6,000,000. War 
dec against Algiers, that government having refused 














to give up their assumed right of detaining Christians in 
slavery. Disturbances continued in the West India Islands, 
partial revolts of the slaves, and Mr. Smith, the missionary, 
tried, convicted, and subsequently pardoned, for not dis- 
closing certain proceedings of the natives. Continued 
success of the Greeks and South Americans. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer announced in the House of Com- 
mons the payment of two millions and a half sterling in 
reduction of the debt due from Austria, and appropriated 
£60,000 of the sum to the purchase, &c. of the Angerstein 
collection of pictures, £300,000 for repairing Windsor Cas- 
tle, and £500,000 for building new churches. Reductions 
made by parliament in the rum, coals, and foreign wool 
duties. A commission appointed to inquire into the cause 
of delays in the Court of Chancery. Parliamentary regu- 
lations for ameliorating the condition of slaves in the West 
Indies, the slave trade made piracy, and a Church of Eng- 
land Episcopal Establishment ordered for the West India 
Islands. An association formed for draining the bogs in 
(reland to the extent of three millions of acres. Death of 
Mr. Smith, the missionary. 

Marcu AND Aprit.—The alien bill continued for 
two years. Mr. Abercrombie’s complaint against the Lord 
Chancellor. The state of Europe, foreign and domestic, 
not altered since the preceding month. ‘The Greeks and 
South Americans proceeding successfully, the West Indies 
in statu quo, and the French arms used actively for the 
support of the order of things under Ferdinand, in Spain. 
Death of Lord Byron in Greece. Patrick Conolly, a sur- 

eon, transported for life, for manslaughter. Foundation 
aid of New London Bridge. 

May.—The King of Portugal fled for refuge on board 
a British ship of war in the Tagus, from an insurrection 
raised against him by his wife and son. Grand rowing 
match, in sixteen hours, from Oxford to London (by wa- 
ter, 118 miles.) Arrival of the King and Queen of the 
Sandwich Islands. Mr. Harris killed by a fall from a 
balloon. Dismissal of Mr. Battier from the Tenth Hus- 
sars for fighting a duel with the Colonel; the Marquis of 
Londonderry ——_ Defeat and death of the go- 
vernor of Sierra Leone (Sir C M‘Carthy) by the Ashantees. 
Committee of the House of Commons recommends the 
abolition of the combination laws. Petitions praying the 
recngnition of the independence of Colombia. Reversal 
of the attainder of the Scottish Lords and the Earl of Staf- 
ford. M. Chateaubriand dismissed from the French Ca- 
binet. Revolutionary movement in Portugal by the In- 
fant Don Miguel. 

JUNE.—Prorogation of parliament. Resolution of the 
Bank of England to lend money on government securities 
and bank stock. War between the East India <n one 
and the Burmese. — affairs elsewhere pretty m 
as usual. Conclusion of the war with Algiers. Defeat of 
the Ashantees. New successes in Greece and South Ame- 
rica, under Odysseus and Bolivar. 

JuLY.—Death of the King and Queen of the Sandwich 
Islands, of inflammatory colds. 

AuGus?t.—Mr. Canning’s private visit to Dublin. 
Cessation of the disturbances in the West Indies. More 
victories in Greece and Peru. Death of Louis XVIII. 

SEP'TEMBER.—A bolition of the censorship on the prese. 
Charles X. proclaimed King. Edict of the Emperor 
Alexander against the Jews. Death of Major Cartwright. 
Mr. Sadler Killed from a fall out of a balloon. The Kast 
India Company’s notice for April, 1825, for reducing the 
interest on their bonds from three and a half to ‘Aree per 
cent. The Irish Catholics subscribe what they deno- 
minate a rent, as a fund for the redress of grievances. 
Contests between the Spanish Constitutionalists and the 
Royalists and French, and defeat of the former near Gib- 
raltar. Blockade and capture of Pernambucv, by Lord 
Cochrane. . 

OcToRER.—Return of the Griper, discovery ship. -In- 
creasing prosperity of the new Governments of Greece, 
Colombia, ana Mexieo $ capture and execution of Iturbide, 
who arrived in the territory of the latter to counter-re- 
volutionize the country. , ; a 

NovEmMBER.—Foreign and domestic affairs, politically, 
in statu quo. Severe storms at sea, and on the coast in 
various parts of Europes losses immense by shipwreck 
and other damage. ‘The breakwater at Plymouth, and 
St. Petersburgh, severely damaged oe sea and inun- 
dations. Mr. Fauntleroy, a London banker, executed for 
forgery. Dreadful fire at Edinburgh. 

ECEMBER.—Animated discussions amongst the Irish 
Catholics, increase of the amount of their rent. Ar. 
rest of Mr. O’Connell, for seditious expressions imputed 
to him in a speech delivered before the Catholic Associa- 
tion. Nothing new in our foreign relations. Meetings 
for the relief of the foreign refugees. 

It will be seen with satisfaction, from the leading fea. 
tures of this chronology, that all these cssential matters, 
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in which, as Englishman, we must feel interested, are in 
gressive adyunce throaghout the world. Our commerce 
is not only flourishing at home, but the new principles 
of natural sense and justice on which alone it can have a 
sure basis, are beginning to be adopted by other nations. 
Our principles of national liberty are equally gaining 
ground in distant hemisplteres. South America triumphs 
under their banners, and Greece is advancing them upon 
the ruins of the Ottoman tyranny in Europe. Our manu- 
factures are equally flourishing, and whenever the wounds 
of Ireland can be healed, our domestic peace will be as 
universal as our foreign successes have been glorious. 








— fFliscelianies. 


An Extraordinary Instance of Longevity is contained 
in a letter dated the 29th of January, 1724, from M. 
Hamelbranix, the Dutch envoy at Vienna, to their high 
mightinesses the States-general, and published in a Dutch 
dictionary, ** Het Algemeen historiseh, geographisch en 
genealogisch Woordenbock,” by Luiscius. It relates to 
an individual who had attained the extraordinary aye of 
one hundred and eighty-five years.—** Czartan Petrarch, 
by religion a Greek, was born in the year 1539, and dicd 
op the 5th of January, 1724, at Kofrosch, a village four 
miles from Temeswar, on the road leading to Karanscbes. 
He had lived, therefore, a hundred and eighty-five years. 
At the time when the Turks took Temeswar from the 
Christians, he was employed in keeping his father’s cattle. 
A few days before his death he had walked with the help 
of astick, to the post-house at Kofrosch, to ask charity 
from the travellers. His eyes were much inflamed, but 
he still enjoyed a little sight. His hair and beard were of 
a greenish white colour, like mouldy bread; and he had a 
few of his teeth remaining. His son, who was ninety- 
seven years of age, declared his father had once been the 
head taller; that at a great age he married for the third 
times and that he was born in this last marriage. He 
was accustomed, agreeably to the rules of his religion, to 
observe fast days with great strictness, and never to use 
any other food than milk, and certain cakes, called by the 
Hungarians kollatschen, together with a good glass of 
brandy, such as is made in the country. He had de- 
scendants in the fifth generation, with whom he some- 
tiines sported, carrying them in hisarms. His son, though 
ninety-seven, Was still fresh and vigorous. When field- 
marshal Count Wallis, the commandant of Temeswar, 
heard that this old man was taken sick, he caused a por- 
trait of him to be painted, and when it was almost finished 
he expired. 

Negociations for the Recovery.of Stolen Property.—It 
is generally known that negociations are not unfrequently 
entered into with thieves, in the metropolis, for the re- 
covery of stolen property, and that large sums have been 
paid by way of compensation to the negociators. This 
practice, which was a capital felony in the time of George 
I. has been reduced to a transportable offence, by an act 
of his present Majesty. Only one conviction ever took 
place under either stetute: but a remarkable instance of 
an attempt at negociation was lately brought to light.— 
Messrs Charlesworth and Co. stikmen, London, were, in 
October last, robbed of a large quantity of goods. Mr. 
Lidbetter, a tavern-keeper, in Ludgate-hill, offered to ne- 
yociate with certain characters whom he knew, and re- 
ceived £30 to pay the thieves. He, however, failed, and 
he was summoned before the Magistrates, and committed 
for trial for the attempt. Ie was tried at the Old Bai- 
ley, when the Jury retired for twenty-five minutes, and 
on their return the foreman rose, and said, ** We find 
the prisoner guilty, but we beg leave most strongly to re- 
commend him to mercy, on account of his previous good 
character.”” We recollect some time ago, when extensive 
robberies of bank-notes occurred, that a dashing indi- 
vidual was conspicuously engaged in the same practice; 
and it does not occur to us that any prosecution took place. 








‘Jolin Paul Jones. —A New Yerk paper of late date says, 
** A letter addressed to this distinguished hero was acciden- 
tally discovered in a baker's shop in this city, a few days 
since, which induced the examination of several chests of 
old manuscripts, when upwards of 200 papers were found, 
such as drafts of his official communications, and letters to 
the most distinguished persons of the age, and their letters 
wo him, from the year 1775 to 1783. Many are in the 
hand-writing of Franklin, Hancock, La Fayette, and 
Jobn Adams, which proves, beyond doubt, their authen- 
ticity. We understand that the gentleman, whose perse- 


verance recovered them from destined destruction, has 
handed them to the author of the Pi/ot, with a view tothe 
publication of a part, by Mr. Wiley.” 





‘the match by about 10 or 12 yards. 


Property of Public Lectures.—A case of some interest | 
lately came before the Lord Chancellor. A periodical | 
work on medical subjects, entitled the Lancet, had been 
accustomed to publish Sir Astley Cooper's lectures as the 
were delivered, and was proceeding in the same course wit 
respect to the lectures of Mr. Abernethy, the highly- 
talented Mr. Abernethy, as the, no doubt, equally highly- 
talented Solicitor-General styled him. We believe that 
Sir?Astley Cooper was not content with the practice of the 
editor of the Lancet : however, as there might appear to 
be as much sweet as bitter in it, he swallowed both. Mr. 
Abernethy will swallow neither. He therefore applied to 
the Court of Chancery, for an ‘* injunction” to stay the 
editors of the Lancet from publishing his lectures. The 
matter ended in a temporary compromise, by which the 
number actually in the press might be allowed to appear, 
and the future publication be suspended till the cause 
should be argued. It was easy, however, to see that the 
Lord Chancellor’s opinion was decidedly hostile to the 
publication. The case, as acutely stated by his Lordship, 
1s totally different from those in which reports of courts of 
justice or police-offices are concerned. The proceedings of 
the latter are publici juris; the officers presiding are the 
public servants, and they must act openly ; and the public, 
without the payment of any admission fee, have a right to 
know how they speak and act; or, otherwise British sub- 
jects would fall into total ignorance of the practice of the 
law. The case before the Court was thus stated by his 
Lordship :—** It is, whether a party attending lectures in 
any branch of philosophy or learning, for his own informa- 
tion, is at liberty to publish the lectures for his own ad- 
vantage.” Jt is evident, if this be an accurate statement 
ofthe case, that the mental improvement derived by hear- 
ing, is all that is paid for: the professor has not conveyed 
away his right to the profit to be derived from publication. 


Parasols.—The Emperor of Austria has granted to three 
manufacturers at Vienna the exclusive privilege, for five 
years, of fabricating a new species of parasol of their in- 
vention. The form of these parasols is singular, but 
handsomer than that of the common parasols. When 
open, they have the appearance of an arch; when closed, 
that of alyre. They may be taken to pieces, and packed 
up in a work-box. ‘The same persons have obtained a 
similar privilege for the fabrication of all kinds of cover- 
ings for parasuls, whether of cotton, silk, wool, leather, 
or paper. Some of their parasols are splendidly orna- 
mented with paintings and embroidery.—Lit. Gazette. 


In New South Wales, from the mildness of the season 
and the dryness of the soil, sheep require but little protec. 
tion, and artificial treatment is unnecessary. With these 
natural advantagcs, therefore, together with the protection 
of British institutions, and the influence of capital, it is 
not indulging in too sanguine an anticipation to look for- 
ward to the time when our manufacturers will derive their 
chief supplies of fine wool from an English colony, at a 
lower price than that at which they can now be imported 
from countries where the severity of the winter renders 
artificial treatment necessary, and increases the cost of 
production. 

Pedestrianism.—Townsend, the walking phenomenon, 
has just achieved a most marvellous pertormance. This 
man, who undertook to walk from this town to Bridge- 
water (twelve miles) three times each succeeding day, 
seventy-two miles altogether, but who was impeded by the 
late desperate and unprecedented state of the weather, and 
was in consequence compelled to relinquish the under- 
taking, has now actually succeeded in accomplishing his 
most extraordinary attempt. He commenced on Monday 
morning, the 6th instant, and persevered on every suc- 
ceeding day in walking the distance, in spite of the wind 
and weather, which were much against him, and finally 
performed all his journeys, amounting in the whole to 432 
miles, in six days.—His departure from Bridgewater, and 
arrival at North Petherton, and return to this town on 
Saturday night last, a little before 12 o’clock, was hailed 
by and accompaniment of drums and other noisy instru- 
ments, seconded by the vociferations of the populace.— 
Taunton Courier. 


New way of getting rid of superfluous wealth.—On the 
29th October, Captain Parker was matched against James 
Metcalf, the celebrated runner, to run at Doncaster one 
mile, for 1000 sovereigns, the former receiving 40 yards. 
Metcalf won with the greatest ease. The Captain, how- 
ever, was not willing to be beaten, and, thinking if the 
distance were shorter he would win, another match for 
1000 sovereigns was made, to run a quarter of a mile, he 
receiving 25 yards. The match took place accordingly. 
Metcalf again got a-head, and kept his ground with ease, 
eying the Captain behind him occasionally, until he won 














Adventures of a Pound of Cotton.—The following his. 
tory of a pound weight of manufactured cotton will show 
the importance of the trade to the country in a yery con- 
spicuous manner:—The woo] came from the East Indies 
to Iondon ; from London it went to Lancashire, where it 
was manufactured into yarn; from Manchester it.was 
sent to Paisley, where it was woven; it was next sent 
to Ayreshire, where it was tamboured ; afterwards it was 
conveyed to Dumbarton, where it was hand-sewed, and 
again returned to Paisley, whence it was sent to a distant 
purt of the county of Renfrew to be bleached, and was re- 
turned to Paisley, whence it was sent to Glasgow, and was 
finished ; and from Glasgow was sent by coach to London. 
It is difficult to ascertain, precisely, the time taken to bring 
this article to market ; but it may be pretty near the tuith 
to reckon it three years, from the time it was packed in In- 
dia, until, in cloth, it arrived at the merchant’s warehouse, 
in London, whither it must have been conveyed at least 
10,000 miles by sea, and 920 by land, and contributed to 
reward no less than 150 people. whose services were neccs- 
sary in the carriage and manufacture of this small quan- 
tity of cotton, and by which the value has been advanced 
two thousand per cent. 





The Navy.—The average mortality uf the navy, says 
the Edinburgh Review, during the three years of the late 
war, was 1 in 30.29. More than a, half of this number 
died of disease. We are informed, that in several of the 
trades of the metropolis, the members of which, like the 
sailors, are between the ages of 16 and 60, the average 
mortality is greater than among seamen; showing that, 
with all the accidents to which they are liable, the chances 
of life are in favour of the latter. 





Mines in South America.—In these times, when’ the 
rage fur mining companies has gained such an ascendancy, 
it may not be unacceptable to our readers to be informed, 
that according to the computation of the Spanish writers, 
Moncada, Navarette, and Ustariz, confirmed by Helms, 
the traveller, Spain received from her late possessions of 
South America, during the 248 years that succeeded their 
conquest, up'to 1740, 9000 millions of piastres, equal to 
about £1,537,500,000 sterling. The mines of Potosi, in 
Peru, alone produced, during the 900 years of their being 
worked, £395,619,000 piastres, or about £67,253,166 
sterling—a prodigious extraction, when we consider that 
metallurgy in these countries has, hitherto been treated, 
not according to the principles and rules of art, but ac- 
cording to tlie adoption and practice of an ancient and 
blind usage. 


Russian Chain-bridge—A chain-bridge, the first of 
the kind in Russia, is about to be constructed over the 
canal of Moika. It will be executed after the designs of 
Colonel Dufour, of Geneva, who has sent to St. Peters- 
burgh a beautiful model of that which he erected in his 
own country last year. ' 


Important to Apothecarics.—An action was lately tried 
in the Court of Common Pleas to recover from the de- 
fendant £11 11s. for medicines supplied by the plaintiff, 
an apothecary in London; but failing to prove that he 
had practised as an apothecary previous to the passing of 
the Act in August 1815, or that he was regularly qualified, 
the plaintiff was nonsuited. He then wished to recover 
the value of the phials, but the Lord Chief Justice thought 
that as this Act did not allow him to practise as an apothe- 
cary, he could not recover for them. 











Ornithology.—During the severe gales which prevailed 
lately in the Downs, a small bird, called by naturalists the 
Stormy Peterel, nickenamed by seamen Mother Cary’s 
Chickens, was picked up alive, on the shore near Walmer- 
castle, by a servant belonging to Mr. Brooke, of Marinc- 
house. Only three of these species are said by Bewick to 
have been ‘found in this country, and these not alive. 
They swarm in stormy weather in the Atlantic, and follow 
the ships with a doleful screach on the gathering of a storm. 





The following is a melancholy and singular instance of 
the bad effects pr oduced by chastising children too se- 
verely:—A few days ago, a girl, who had been severely 
beaten by her mother, threatened to put a period to her 
existence, that her mother might never have an opportu- 
nity of beating her in so cruel a manner; which threat she 
too fatally accomplished. In the absence of her father 
from his workshop, she went in, unobserved, and hanged 
herself with a hank of yarn.—Fife Herald. 


Curious Circumstance.—A bell, which weighs more than 
18,000]b. has been discovered at the depth of 70 feet, in a 
valley of Mount Jura. It is imagined that a convent or 
church has been jngulfed at that place. Nothing byt the 
bell has yet been met with. The search continues. 
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Antiquities. —Some fishermen have found, in the bay 
of the small port of Ascoli, an iron chest, three feet and a 
half long. On opening it they found a long head of hair, 
a gaundet, and a few pieces of an ancient sabre. It is 
thought that these spoils must have belonged to some 
Galician or Scandinavian dwarf. Those nations, in fact, 


used to enclose, in iron or steel chests, the hair or arms of | pc 


a warrior, killed in battle, and throw them into the sea. 
It was an honour reserved to their first generals.—News 
of Literature. 


A singular instance of imprisonment was brought to 
light by the Society for relieving small debtors. A well- 
behaved woman had been imprisoned for some trifling 
sum. When the creditor was spoken with on the subject, 
he expressed his astonishment at her being in prison, 
as he had given his consent to her liberation on the day 
after she was taken into custody. On farther inquiry, it 
appeared that the daughter of the poor woman had inter- 
cepted the order for her getting out, and had for eight 
months puid the gaol aliment.—This unnatural conduct, 
proceeded from the girl's desire to be freed from the re- 
straint which her mother’s presence would have laid on 
her vices—Glasgow Chronicle. . 


We understand that. Sir William Congreve is returned 
from his tour to the Continent, where he has, for the last 
three months, been engaged in the formation of a com- 
pany for the employment of British capital, in lighting 
the principal cities of the Continent with gas, under the 
sanction of their respective governments. We hear that 
arrangements have been made for this purpose with Russia, 
Sweden, Prussia, Hanover, and many of the principal 
towns in the Netherlands. Sir Wm. Curtis and Messrs. 
Spooner and Attwood are the bankers for this immense 
undertaking, which has been received with the greatest 
satisfaction in every place where Sir Wm. Congreve has 
presented himself, during his absence from England.— 
Morning paper. 


A great grand-daughter of Daniel Defoe, the immor- 
tat author of Robinson Crusoe, and many other cele- 
brated works, now lives in the metropolis, and is in’ pe- 
cuniary distress, at the .advanced age of sixty-seven. 
Defoe’s life was eventful, and of great public utility ; he 
was the son of a butcher in St. Martin’s parish. [In 1702 
he was unjustly convicted of a libel, when the High 
Church party were inclined to persecute the Dissenters ; 
he was sentenced to fine, imprisonment, and the pillory. 
Shortly afterwards he undauntedly published a Hymn to 
the Pillory. Defoe was liberated before the expiration of 
his confinement, through the influen@ of the Earl of Ox- 
ford. He died in 1731, in the parish of St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate, leaving behind him a widow and several 
children, in indigent circumstances. 


How to direct Balloons.—A letter from Naples states, 
that an attempt to direct an air-balloon by means of a 
couple of large tame eagles, had ‘been successfully made 
in that city. The birds had previously undergone the 
process of training by two American gentlemen, who 
were the directors of the experiment. London papers.— 
This project has often been suggested ; but if the Ameri- 
cans have really brought it to bear, they are entitled to 
more merit than the mere hypothetical projector.—Edit. 
Kal. 


To invert a Glass of Water without spilling.—Place a 
card upon 8 wine-glass filled with water, that is, com- 
pletely filled ; then invert the glass, and the water will not 
escape 3 the pressure of the exterior atmosphere being 
sufficient to support the card in its position. Lconomist. 




















Philosophy vy. Theology.—Thre ancient fathers com 
plained heavily ofthe scct of Aristotle: and it is almost a 
general complaint, that philosophy is injurious to theology ; 
but, on the other side, it is also as certain that theology is 
as injurious to philosophy :—they are two faculties which 
could never justly settle their limits, did not the balance of 
authority, which is always interested on the side of the 
former, make the regulation —Bayle. 





French Promises..-The Queen Marie Antoinette said 
to M. de Breteuil, ** Baron, 1 havea favour to ask of you.” 
** Madame,” he replied, ‘if the thing be possible, it is 
already done; if impossible, it shall be done.” ’ 


Mr. Arkwright, who purchased the Marquis of Or- 
monde’s park and mansion, for two hundred and seven- 
teen thousand pounds, already possesses landed estates of 
nearly a similar description, for which the wealthy pro- 
prietor has given upwards of three hundred thousand 
pounds. Mr. Arkwright and Sir Robert Peel-are supposed 
to be the richest commoneis in England. 





Nice Point of Law.—Blackstone, speaking of the right 
of a wife to dower, asserts, that if land abide in the hus- 
band for a single moment, the wife shall be endowed 
thereof; and he adds ina note, that this doctrine was ex- 
tended very far by a jury in Wales, where the father and 
son were both hanged in one cart ; but the son was vn 

osed to have survived the father, by appearing to struggle 
the longest, whereby he became seised of an estate by sur- 
vivorship ; in aera of which seisin his widow ob- 
tained a verdict for her dower. 








The iver. 





In pursuing our plan of recording under this head any 
bricf notices of **the good old town,” which may be 
pointed out to us, we have copied the following, at the 
suggestion cf an intelligent friend in Yorkshire, from the 
‘Compleat History of the Rebellion (1745-6) by Mr. 
James Ray, of Whitehaven, Volunteer under “his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cumberland.” After describing 
the adherence of the inhabitants of Liverpool, to the then 
monarch ; their raising the regiment called the Liverpool 
Blues; their preparations to receive the rebel army, when 
expected to approach this town from Wigan, &c. &c.; the 
writer thus proceeds to describe the town itself’: 

Liverpool, or Lirpool, is not a very ancient town, but is 
very neat and po slous, the people very polite, courteous, 
and well bred. It has three large churches, that called 
St. George’s is a very curious piece of modern architec- 
ture; from the top of which you have a view of the town 
and adjacent country, and towards the sea a most agree- 
able prospect of the ships in the road and harbour: there 
is, likewise, two large Presbyterian meeting-houscs, one 
Quaker’s, and one Baptist’s house, all which live in per- 
fect harmony with each other, a virtue descrying to be 
imitated. There was, at the time of the Rebellion, a 
large Mass-house, which the mob could not be restrained 
from pulling down. At the head or extremity of four 
streets, which are clean and well paved, stands the Ex- 
change, where from eleven to one o’clock, every day, mer- 
chants and masters of ships meet for business ; over which 
is the Hall, where the Mayor and Aldermen meet, to re- 
gulate the affairs of the Corporation. It is the most flou- 
rishing seaport town in these parts, and it may be justly 
said to vie with the city of Bristol, the second port in 
England, its customs being increased eight or ten fold 
within these forty years past, and though the town is said 
to be above three times as large as it was in the beginning 
of the late King James's reign, yet they continue still to 
build considerably, being well provided with clay for 
making brick, of which there are many stately houses 
built. The inhabitants are mostly merchants, who drive 
a large trade, with great success and large stocks, to all 
the northern parts of the world, viz. Hamburgh, Norway, 
and the Baltic; to the British colonies in America; to 
Guinea, Ireland, France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy ; so 
that there is no trade but that of Turkey, Greenland, and 
the East Indies, in which they are not concerned. As it im- 
ports almost all kinds of foreign goods, it has consequently 
alarge inland trade, and shares that to Ireland and Wales, 
with Bristol; for as Bristol trades chiefly to the south and 
west parts of Ireland, from Dublin in the east, to Gallo- 
way west, this town hath all the trade of the east and 
north shores, from Dublin to Londonderry. As Bristol 
has the trade of South Wales, and the south-west counties 
in England, and some north of it as high as Bridgnorth 
and Shrewsbury; Liverpool has North Wales, and all 
the northern counties in England, besides what goods it 
sends to Cheshire and Staffordshire, by the new naviga- 
tion of the rivers Mersey, Weaver, and Dane. ‘This port 
has wet docks, in which, by the help of flood-gates, ships 
of the largest burthen mey ride afloat when the tide is 


out: I likewise saw them this summer making a dry 
dock, into which they carry ships of large burthen, and 
keep them dry at high water. Here they have brought 
the delf and earthenware to very great perfection, with 
which they drive a considerable trade. Their delf ware 





very much resembles china. 
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Scientific Wecords. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
rular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents:— 
to be continued in aseries through the Volume. } 





MECHANICAL PARADOX. 
a 
TO TAR EDITOR. 

Sir,—It is very astonishing that one mathematician 
should attempt to bring into disrepute the productions of 
another by mere assertion. Such an attempt has been made 
again and again by your correspondent 4. B. 7. though per- 
fectly aware that assertion is not proof, and that this would 
be equally obvious to the most ignorant of his readers, 

A. B.T. mentions that the results (1 suppose those results 
which I endeavoured to confirm in my letter of the 24th ult.) 
are totally repugnant to the known laws of mechanics, and 
adds, that the manner in which the lever is supposed to act 
is also erroneous, though at the same time he confesses that 
the true explanation is not quite obvious, and will require 
some illustration. : 

These are certainly unqualified assertions, and 1 do muain- 
tain that they are as umtrue us they are unqualified. ile pre- 
tends to be very enlightened as to the variations in the 
power of steam, during the motion of the piston, and gives 
us, as he fancies, the precise law of these variations, and 
what he has said we must forsooth take for granted. But 
in matters of science and philosophy, which admit of demon- 
stration, or may be put to the test of experiment, we cannot 
rest satistied with a mere dictum, and still less when accom- 
panied by an acknowledgment of indistinctness or imma- 
turity of conception. In my judgment, he has yet made no 
progress towards the establishment of his views. The few 
formule which he has published, and to Which he seems to 
have attacked so much importance, are not in the least cal- 
culated to aid him in the dispute: they, in fact, have nothing 
to do with it, nor are of any value, but in the most simple 
ease imaginable; that is, when the carriage moves with an 
uniform velocity, asI before observed. 

The results in Mr. Silvester’s Report are fairly derived from 
the established laws of motion, and how he has derived them 
must be manifest to every man of science; but to the tyro 
and general reader 1 thought some illustration might be 
necessary, which I ventured to supply; and in this investi- 
gation I was so fully satisfied of the truth of those results that 
I still believe them to be incontrovertible. 

I admit the force of the piston may not be uniform, be- 
cause the quantum of steam generated depends upon the 
intensity of the heat, which it would be diflicult, if not tn. 
possible, to keep always the same; but that force, at each 
stroke uf the piston, is spoken of, and reasoned upon, as tf 
constant, ‘and eompared to the pressure of # given weight. 
It is, therefore, refining too much to dwell upon trifling 
anomalies that may occur in practice; for all our calculations, 
concerning the effects of machinery, ought to be considered 
as approximations; not by reason of any error in them, but 
because of the irregularities or imperfections in the construc- 
tion or working of machines, which cannot always be ob- 
viated, however apparent. But these approximations save 
a vast deal of time and labour to the engineer, and should be 
preliminary to every undertaking. Through the neglect of 
them much unnecessary expense has often been incurred. 
Yours, &e. uC. E. 

Liverpool, February 8, 1825. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Stn,—Having attended to much of the correspondence on 
the rail-roads with quite an impartial and disinterested view, 
considering that to wait the result of the practical operations 
of the plans suggested would be the best test for deciding 
a judgment. The correspondents, however, have brought 
forward a point that claimed my attention above twenty 
years ugo.. I should, therefore, feel greatly obliged if your 
correspondents, A. B. 7., 4A BC, or others, could favour us 
with solving a few questions on the principal movement 
which I suppose will be used in the locomotive engines, 
for the propelling of the carriages with goods; I allude to the 
revolutions of the crank, 

Now, adinitting that the end of the beam of the engine, 
which gives motion to the crank, Is at its highest point, and 
that the connecting-rod and crank will be in a perpendicular 
line over the centre of the axis of the crank, and can rise no 
higher—therefore, the beam in that place cannot give the 
crank any more motion until it falls to a distance that will 
give it power over the wheels; and when the beam is on a 
perfect /evel, the crank will be so likewise, and then the 





greatest power of the engine is acting on the crank and 
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wheels. The question then arises—what is to overcome 
or supply this want of power when the rod and crank are 
hanging in this perpendicular line for machinery? I granta 
large fly-wheel, or double eog-wheels, will, by their centrifugal 
force in such a case, aid and assist the movement; but the 
generality of machinery moves on its axis, perpendicularly or 
horizentally, quite free, and full of motion. The reverse, how- 
ever, in a locomotive engine, must, I think, be the conse- 
quence; for the whole weight and friction, that the engine 
has to drive, is on the circumference of the wheel, and not en its 
aris. Now, if 1 am right in this inert and slow motion, 
which I calculate operates near 100 degrees out of 360 (the 
whole circumference of the wheel) a retardation, and not 
au acceleration, of velocity must be the effect, while the 
eause may be unknown; but, from a plan and experiment 
that I have made, since it has been brought forward, I am 
convinced that it can be remedied by very simple and econo- 
mical means, without any additional force or power of steam 
being required; but if, however, it has been proved, that 
there is not this inert ur slow movement in heavily-laden 
locomotive engines, or that it is overcome by some other 
amendment, then I shall consider it my duty noi te trespass 
farther on the subject; but, if it is really wanted, its remedy, 
without expense of additional force, must be important to 
their conveyance. At about thetime I made this observation, 
1 also observed that the windmills were deficient in receiving 
that power from the wind which they were capable of. It 
was, however, with much pleasure I have observed the 
remedy, in the new mill, in Vauxha)l-road—having five 
salls, instead of four: its steadiness and its powers do not 
appear in any other mill.—I am, Sir, your obliged corre- 
spondent, PNEUMATICUS, 

Liverpool, February 10, 1825 
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THE COMPENDIUM STOVE. 
—— 
BURNING OF WATER. 

Our town, (or at least a part of it,) has been kept in a 
state of excitement for three days and a half, by a dis- 
covery which has been made of a mode of using water for 
fuet ! The proprietors of coalmines and woodlands are all 
in alarm,—(by Monday we may expect that the panic will 
spread among the wood-sawyers and cool-heavers,)—the 

estion whether it will be advisable to let the Liberties 

ave the Schuylkill water, now we have this new use for 
it, already begins to be discussed,—and fears have been 
expressed lest our professor of pyrotechny should carry his 
art so far as to set fire to the Delaware! As he has, how- 
ever, given his word and honour, that, before he attempts 
thing of this kind, he will give suitable notice so that 
the ships may be removed, no apprehensions on this score 
need, for the present at least, be entertained. In the ex- 
isting state of public feeling, those, perhaps, are most 
rational, who talk of petitioning Councils to assess an 
additional tax on such as burn the Schuylkill water as 
well as drink it! 

Seriously and soberly.—Mr. Augustus Day, who re- 
sides at No. 124, North Third Street, has invented a stove, 
by which, it has been calculated, a room may be kept 
warm for a whole day, and no more than four cents worth 
of Lehigh Coal be consumed in that period. It is of small 
size, and in shape an inverted cone, with several longitu- 
dinal openings near the apex. On a grate within, rests a 
small quantity of coal. A pan of water placed beneath 
the openings ensures a constant supply of vapour. In pass- 
ing deena the ignited coal, the aqueous vapour is decom- 

» and we have that powerful heat which is produced 

by the combustion of oxygen and hydrogen. The cover 
the stove is attached to a moveable section of pipe, 
which is raised and lowered by a fixture similar in prin- 
ciple to that of a suspended lamp, and by this contrivance 
the fire is regulated. So powerful is the heat, that asmall 
ntity of water thrown into the stove is immediately 
nposed, and the combustion of its component parts 
follows of course. Of this we have ourselves been witness. 

The principle of the invention has long been applied in 
the mechanic arts, especially by the blacksmith, who, as is 
well known, when he wishes to increase the heat of his 
fire, throws on it a small quantity of water. Of late 
years, chymists have, in their compound blow-pipes, made 
sundry new and very valuable applications of this prin- 
ciple; but the honour of appl ying it in domestic economy, 
belongs to Mr. Day alone. His stove has not yet been 
used extensively enough to enable us to = positively 
of the estimation in which it ought to be held by thirfty 

housekeepers; but what reason is there that a principle 
which has long been successfully applied in the mechanic 
arts, and to push the discoveries of science, should not 
be extended to the common purposes of life ? 
The eaving of fue) will be immense, if the calculations | 


which have been made be correct: but this is not the only | 
advantage which the new stove promises. The aqueous 
vapour which is diffused through the room, keeps the air in 
that state which is most agreeable to the feelings and most 
conducive to health. 

On account of the small space it occupies, Mr. Day calls | 
his invention, ** TheCompendium Stove.” That in Mr. 
Potter’s book-store in Chesnut-street, is not larger than a 
tea-urn’; and has cost, including the fixtures, thirteen | 
dollars and fifty cents. The price of a stove without fixtures, 
but with eight feet of pipe, including the regulator, is 
eight dollars. Ornamental stoves, which Mr. Day pro- 
poses to make for parlours, will of course sell higher. 

Experience is the true test of inventions. After the 
Compendium Stove shall have been brought more exten- 
sively into use, its practical utility can bedetermined. At 
present it is a legitimate object of curiosity, and as such 
deserves the attention of men of science and of the public 
in general. 

he view of the invention given above, is the one most 
favourable. Like every other question this has two sides, 
and the side which remains to be cxamined, leaves some 
room: for hope to the ‘proprietors of coalmines and wood- 
lands, and also to the wood-sawyers and coal-heavers. 
This, however, we shal} not give before next week, merely 
remarking to-day, that there will still be enough of Schuyl.- 
kill water to supply the Liberties, and that no apprehen- 
sions need be entertained of the river being set on fire.— 
Philadelphia Gazette. 
EE 


MR. BROWN’'S GAS VACUUM ENGINE. 
—— 








Amongst the various mechanical inventions which ta- 
lent and science have bequeathed to the arts since the con- 
struction of the steam-engine, Mr. Brown’s Gas Vacuum 
7 gm holds the first rank for ingenuity of contrivance 
and extent of application. We mention this machine in 
conjunction with the steam-engine, not only on account 
of the kindred ability which it displays, but the similarity 
of purposes which it may serve, and the probability that, 
in certain circumstances, it must supply the place, or su- 
persede the use, of its celebrated predecessor. Chymistry, 
in ascertaining, long ago, the fact, that when a combus- 
tible substance is burnt in atmospheric air, the oxygen of 
the air is consumed, and a consequent diminution of vo- 
lume takes place, gave Mr. Brown one of the principles 
on which his engine is constructed. Two gases, oxygen 
and hydrogen, burnt together in certuin proportions, form 
water, and consequently, if the combination were effected, 
in close vessels by an electric spark, would leave nearly a 
vacuum. But the oxygen of the common air composes only 
one-fifth of its volume, and consequently, though entirely 
consumed by entering into union with hydrogen, would 
only give us a diminution of volume to a fifth. The hy- 
drogen contained in coal or oil gas not being pure, and 
containing carbon, would not, though burnt, create such 
a vacuum as hydrogen. This applies, however, only to 
the result of combustion in close vessels: the effect is very 
different when open vessels are employed. In the latter 
case, the heat arising from the combustion expels the in- 
combustible part of the common air along with the pro- 
ducts of the action; so that if the vessel be shut in the in- 
stant of inflammation, a near approach to a perfect vacuum 
is made. The effect of a little burning paper in emptying 
of air the glasses used in cupping, is a familiar example 
of the fact, and a test of the extent to which its force may 
be carried without any care in the experiment. Mr. 
Brown’s machine consists of a contrivance, by which, in 
consequence partly of this combination of the inflam- 
mable matter with oxygen, and partly of the expulsion 
of the air by heat, the cylinders employed are emptied of 
their contents, and an approximation toa vacuum is pro- 
duced, the valve through which the gases escape prevent- 
ing the admission of air. If the power be thus acquired, 
it may of course, like that of steam, be applied to endless 
mechanical purposes.—Mr. Brown’s engine has been seen 
and examined by many eminent scientific characters, and 
by them its efficacy as well as ingenuity has been gencrally 
acknowledged. The great question lies in its comparative 


may be stated, without entering into particulars, that the 
pneumatic engine being light and portable, is therefore 
well adapted to propel carriages on roads and rail-ways: 
that the oye of working it is, in most situations, mo- 
derate, and in some very onan HY that it is entirely free 
from danger, as it is impossible that the cylinders can 
burst, though they might collapse; and that the original 
cost of the machine, as well as the expenses of wear an 
tear, are small compared with those of the steam-engine. 





merits in relation to the steam-engine. On this subject it | p 


disputed. Though we have seen this ingenious machine 
in action, we would not venture to pronounce so decisively 
on its merits, unless we had authority superior to that of 
our own opinion for stating, that ‘*it is new in its applica- 
tion, safe and effective in its operation, and Jess expen- 
sive, both in its construction and mode of working, than 
any other artificial power with which we are acquainted.” 
—Mr. Brown has executed an order for a small half-horse 
power for the King ; and his Majesty could not, cer- 
ve possess or exhibit a more beautiful philosophical 
y= Times. 








Water and Ice produce Fire.—Throw a piece of 
tassium, about as large as a pepper corn, on the surface of 
water in a basin; the instant the metal meets the water, 
it bursts into flame, with a slight explosion. It continues 
to burn till the whole of the potassium is consumed, dart- 
ing from one side of the vessel to the other, or running to 
and fro on the surface of the water very rapidly, in the 
form of a red hot fire ball. If a piece of potassium be 

laced on ice, it instantly takes fire, burns with a brizht 
me, and melts adeep hole inthe ice. This curious phe- 
nomenon is caused by the great affinity which the potas. 
sium has for oxygen, in consequence of which it decom. 
poses water and ice, combining with the oxygen with such 
intensity as to produce heat and light, and setting fire to 
the hydrogen, which is liberated. The result of the com 
bustion of the metal is the alkali potassa, which is thus 
shown to be an oxide of the metal potassium.—Chemiet, 


Nitrous Oxide.—This gas was first breathed by Sir 
Humphrey Davy, and before that it was supposed to be 
totally unrespirable. It is now known that it does not 
extinguish life; but I cannot too strongly caution all those 
who are at all subject to head-aches, or in any neapect to 
a determination of blood to the head, not to make this 
experiment, as I have seen one instance, and. heard of 
others, in which breathing it was followed by insensibility 
for a considerable period, rendering it doubtful whether or 
Not the persons would recover. Nothing is mere foolish, 
I think, than for any to make such experiments, 
without having some object in view more than the grati- 
fication of curiosity.—Brande’s Lecturcs.at the Royal In- 
stitution. 

Egyptian Mummy.—An Egyptian mummy, in h 
preservation, and inclosed in a most elaborately Rade J 
case, has been ted to the museum of the Philosophi- 
cal Society of this town, by the liberality of John Blayds, 
Esq. The specimen appears to have been selected with 
great care, from a.6mall collection at Bullock’s Museum, 
with the assistance of Dr. Noehdin, one of the Antiquarian 
Conservators of the British Museum, and W. Roscoe, E: 
of Liverpool. It appears, from the emblems with whi 
it is associated, to be a priest, under the envelope of which 
a papyrus is generally found. Mr. W. B. Hudson, who 
effected the purchase of this valuable curiosity, says, that 
he is quite satisfied that it is a genuine Egyptian mummy, 
of a very rare kind, and that it is in very fine preservation. 
Mr. Bullock is of opinion that there is not a finer in the 
British Museum. The gentleman who brought it to 
England bought it on speculation, and is a loser by it. 
A few years ago, an inferior mummy sold at Plymouth 
for £300. We congratulate the Philosophical Society on 
the acquisition of this interesting relic of antiquity, which 
will prove a conspicuous ornament, and a powerful attrac- 
tion in their increasing collection.—Leeds Mercury. 


Astronomical. Fact—The seventh visible star of the 
constellation Pleiades has been of late found to be s 
iodical and revolving star, which accounts for the 
constellation being described by some writers as consisting 
of six, and by some as being composed of seven stars, to 
which Ovid alludes— 
* Septem que dici sex tamen esse solent.” 


Mechanical Inventions.—Mr. Alfred Churchill, of Bata- 
via, United States, has invented a new screw, which is thus 
spoken of in the American papers:—‘‘ The screw is con- 
cave, and meshes with admirable regularity with the 
laced in a circular wheel, which is moved with ease an 
rapidity with the application of small power. To show 
its immense Povode it is only necessary to mention that 
the thread of the screw in its evolutions presses at all 
times upon four of the cogs of a wheel containing eleven 
cogs, and may be so constructed, if necessary, as to en- 
circle five-elevenths of a circle.” The same Mr. Churchill 
is said to have invented a new and ingenious hydraulie 














d | model: ** its power for ning OS fair to excel any pre- 


ing principle, where the height required should not 
panes | the f of the diameter of the wheel used in lifting 





As applied to drain mines in the neighbourhood of coals, 
its advantages over other modes of operation cannot be 


and discharging the water.”—Bath HH 
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BY BEETHOVEN. 








t+ Volti subito to page 297, where there is a movement, which may be played as a coda to this piece. 





Wtbe la Bagatelle. 


«« In order to employ one part of this life in serious and tmportant 
tions, % med oth fe pba another in mere amuse- 
ments.” Joun Locke. 


«There is atime to laugh and a time to weep.”—SOLONON. 


SOLUTIONS TO THE CONUNDRUMS, &c. IN OUR LAST. 
46. Ash-ton-under-Line (Nile.)—47. Li-ver-pool. 
48. Land-lord.—49. Misbehave —( Miss behave. ) 
50. Because they are going to see (sca. ) 
51. Because he is describin f D scribing. ) 
52. Because I am deligh D lighted. ) 


NEW CONUNDRUMS. 
BYO.N. . 
53. Why is the river at Runcorn like a tigress bereft of 
her young ? 








ta ‘should the Attorney-General indict crows’ 
nests 
55. What county will denominate our sewer cleaners? 
56. What order of architecture should the devil’s debtor’s 
adopt ? 
BY W. W. C. C. 
57. My first is in winter a warmth you desire, 
ee second is wg the touch ; ne 
ee amet et appear all on fire. 
Which has puzzled phileanehors much. 

68. An old maid, a willow bonnet, an oyster in love, a 
list shoe, and a merchant, may all be expressed by one fluid. 
BY PUZZLE-PATE. 

59. M Fae the fair Ophelia gave the Queen, 
y next’s a steed, as ancient poets make it; 

If fair oe ift my whole had been, 
Pray, her Majesty done right to take it ? 





| 


60. My first, if lost, is a disgrace, 
Unless misfortune bear the blame; 
My second, though it can’t replace 
The heavy loss, may hide the shame : 
My whole has life, and breathes the air, 
Delights in sweetness to repose, 
Oftimes conceal’d offends the fair, 
And joys to suck the honied rose. 


61. A quadruped, my first, whose name declares 
What often on its back the creature wears ; 
Deep, for my second, the tost sea boy sighs, 
While landsmen it as thorn or thistle prize : 

My whole an enclos’d space is, round or square, 
In which my first and second often are. 
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AYvertisements. Correspondence same time; all are satisfied that they accomplished what 
was promised them at the outset. We have then only to 
PA ETRE THE HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM. inquire whether or not all these persons could be deceived 
ae themselves? and, if the supposition be impossible, were 


HE Public are respectfully informed, that the DIO- 

RAMA will open This Day (MONDAY) the 21st instant, 
with a view of TRINITY CHAPEL, in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, originally exhibited in Paris, and subsequently in the 
Regent's Park, London.—Admittance, 28. Children under 
Twelve half price.—Perpetual admission Tickeis during the 
exhibition of this Picture (not transferable) 7s. 6d.—Open 
from Ten till Five every day. 





Early next week will be published, price Two Shillings, dedi- 
cated to the President and Committee of the Liverpool 
Marine Humane Society, 

I ESULTORY SUGGESTIONS for PRESERVA- 

, TION FROM SHIPWRECK, Anp oTHER DANGERS OF 

Tus SKA, containing various modes of expeditiously formin 

Rafts, from materials always at hand, an approved meth 

of constructing a temporary Rudder, an expeditious mode 

of eonverting any ordinary Boat into a Life-boat, a safe and 
approved mode of carrying out Anchors in Rough Weather, 

DirecTions vor THE RECOVERY OF PERSONS APPARENTLY 

Dnownep, Precautions against the Effects of Lightning at 

Sea, Taylor's useful Instructions for the Management of 

Ships at Single Anchor, Precautions against Infection, and a 

reat variety of Miscellaneous Suggestions useful to Seamen 
fn general. ILLUSTRATED BY SKVERAL ENGRAVINGS IN Woop, 


Then, Oh! protect the hardy tar, 
Be mindful of his merit, 
And should pure justice urge the war, 
He'll show his ing spirit. 
Rushton's Neglected Tar. 


BY EGERTON SMITH. 


Liverpool: Printed by Rusuton and Mexia, and sold by 
Joun Bywater and Co. Navigation Shop, Pool-lane, and at 
the other Navigation Shops; also at the Booksellers, and at 
the Mercury-office. 








ONDON NORTHERN RAIL-ROAD COM. 


4 PANY. 
HONORARY PRESIDENT: 
The Most Noble the Marquis of LANSDOWN, 

HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS: 
The Most Noble the Marquis of ANGLESEA, 
The Right Hon. the Earl of TANKERVILLE, 
The Right Hon, the Earl COWPER, 
The Right Hon, the Earl of HARDWICKE, 
The Right Hon. the Earl of LAUDERDALE, . 
The Right Hon. the Lord Viscount DUDLEY and WARD, 
The Right Hon, the Lord DACRE, 
The Right Hon, tie Lord SCARSDALE, 
The Right Hon. the Lord GRENVILLE, 
Sir ROBERT PEEL, Bart. 
J. George Lampton, Esq. M.P. 

Cuatnman:—GEORGE HIBBERT, Esq. 
DEPUTY CHAIRMEN: 
Paacor Grenrer, Esq. M.P. | Joun Suitu, Esq. M.P. 
Lawis Loyp, Esq. EpwArp WAKEFIELD, Esq. 
DIRECTORS: 

Francis Baring, Esq. George W. Norman, Esq. 
James Fvan Baillie, Esq. Frederick Pigou, Esq. 
Sir Charles Henry Colvile, of/ Thomas Richardson, Esq. 

DuMeld, near Derby, Sir J. T. Stanley, Bart. Alder- 
Béward Ellice, Esq. M.P. ley Park, near Macclesfield, 
Lyndon Evelyn, Esq. M. P. Joseph Strutt, Esq. Derby, 
Sir Robert Farquhar, Bart. Ich. Wright, Esq. Nottingham. 
Charles David Gordon, Esq. |James Warre, Esq. 

Jobn Irving, Esq. M.P. William Williams, Esq. M.P. 
John Marshall, Esa. of Head-John Wright, Esq. Lentonhall, 
ingley, near Leeds. near Nottingham. 
AUDITORS! 
Richard Hart Davis, Esq.M.P. 
Joseph Fry, Esq. 
BANKERS: 
WMeaars. Smith, Payne, and Smith, Mansion-house Place; and 
Mir James Esdaile, Esdaile, Hammett, Grenfell, and Scott, 
Lombard-street. 
Nathaniel Hibbert, Esq. Standing Counsel. 
William Vizard, Esq. Solicitor. 
George Stephenson, Esq. Engincer. 

The Public are hereby informed, that competent persons 
are now actually employed in examining the two lines of 
eommunication between the Metropolis and Manchester, 
which have been recommended to the Board of Directors, as 
offering the greatest advantages to the Public and the Sub- 
acribers, viz.: 

From London by the Vale of the Lea to Ware, and to pass 
near Cambridge, Peterborough, Oakham and Loughborough 
(with branches to Nottingham and Derby) and thence join 
the intended Derby Peak Rail Road at- Cromford, and pro- 
eeod by Stochford to Manchester. 

From London to Northampton (with a branch through 
Coventry to Birmingham) Leicester and Derby (with a 
branch to Nottingham) and thence (as in the former line) 
by the Derby Peak Rail Road to Manchester. 

From Manchester to Leeds, with or without connexion 
with other undertakings in that line of communication. 

And from Derby, through Sheffield to Leeds. 





Simon M‘G!'livray, Esq. 
Edward Goldsinid, Esq. 


And the Board of Directors expect to be able to report, 
wthin a very short period, their decision as to which of the 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—Your correspondent, Verbeiensis, supposes my 
notice of his letter tinctured with spleen or irritation; I 
trust your readers will have thought differently. That I 
should treat an anonymous and certainly uncandid critic 
without ceremony was, I think, conformable to established 
custom. His second letter appears to me still less deserv- 
ing the courtesy he solicits: —a more contemptible display 
of dictionary pedantry, of schoolboy quackery, of more 
real ignorance, with so much assumed learning, I think 
I have never met. With all this, I acknowledge his faci- 
lity and general purity of language, and regret to see 
those talents prostituted in the defence of the vicious and 
inefficient system of the schools. {n proof of my remark 
I refer to his first letter, and appeal to every man who has 
the slightest knowledge of the French language, whether he 
has not there demonstrated an almost utter ignorance of it? 
I pointed out in my answer several gross errors: but he 
acknowledges that even this little French was not his 
own. Had he acknowledged the source whence he took 
the phrase ‘* gu’est ce de cela,” it might have escaped cen- 
sure; though it would still have proved his ignorance and 
want of taste. Why borrow the worst phrase in the book? 
But I repeat it, he gave it as his own, as the French of ¢o- 
day; and I was therefore justified in treating it as not 
being French. He now attempts to justify this phrase by 
the example of Rabelais and Montaigne, and all their co- 
temporaries. The most erudite of the French read Rabe- 
lais with much difficulty ; but Verbeiensis, who mistakes 
the meaning of the most common words in the language, 
is as familiar wich Rabelais and Montaigne as he is with 
Cervantes, from whom he also borrows a word which he 
assures us is used by this author in different senses. Cer- 
vantes. is, with regard to style and language, almost as 
obsolete as Rabelais. No man who has any kaowlcdge 
of the French or Spanish would appeal to these writers as 
an authority. Verbeiensis would not appeal to Spencer or 
Donne, nay, not even to Shakspeare or Milton themselves 
as authority for the use of an English word, because he 
knows English, but knows nothing of French or Spanish, 
except, perhaps, to read the Testament, or the Carte du 
Restaurateur (which he appears to have diligently studied) 
in the former. Verbeiensis has a perfect knowledge of 
the ** Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, and six or seven other 
languages ;’’ we have his word for it, and who would 
doubt the word of this candid and erudite writer? I, for 
my part, believe it as firmly as if Mr. GULLIVER HIM- 
SELF HAD SAID IT. The sole object of these letters has 
evidently been to display this learning. They have with- 
out doubt been composed for the amusement of some 
society in which Verbeiensis shines as a star of the first 
magnitude; perhaps to excite the smiles of the accom- 
plished and ingenious young lady, who, with equal taste and 
modesty, explained to a French waiter what a rump-steak 
was by pantomimic gesture. It is at all events certain, 
that Verbeiensis knows nothing of the system which he 
has undertaken to criticise, except its acknowledged suc- 
cess. My pupils, he allows, are satisfied with their teacher 
and with themselves. A fuller or more satisfactory tes- 
timony of the excellence of the system on which they are 
taught could scarcely be given in so few words. My 
pupils are almost all adults, many of education, most in 
respectable situations in life, many of them engaged them- 
selves in teaching on systems very different from the 
Hamiltonian, yet these are all satisfied with their teacher 
and themselves ; these have all paid in advance for a 
stipulated quantum of knowledge in a given number of 
lessons, and yet there is no reclamation, all are satisfied 
with their teacher and themselves. Two hundred pupils 
have been formed in Liverpool in six months, a like num- 
ber are now being taught in Preston, Blackburn, Bolton, 








two lines will be ultimately adopted. 
18, wry, Feb. 12, 1825. R. MILLS. Hon. See. 


and Manchester; many study different languages at the 


they likely to become, with their eyes open, the accom- 
plices of fraud and delusion, by giving their testimony in 
favour of a system by which they had themselves been 
deluded and robbed ? This supposition is equally im. 
possible. What then are we disputing about ? If the 
end be confessedly obtained, the. means by which it is 
effected must surely be adequate to that end: in other 
words, the principles on which the Hamiltonian system is 
founded must be correct. 


opposition with every other system of education—that 
principle which, however used, however applied, will al- 
ways produce wonders, has been misrepresented and uban- 
doned by Verbeiensis. If this, however, be conceded, the 
rest is, in comparison, nothing; the other principles only 
serve to systematize this grand, this fundamental princi- 
ple--they are, however, correct, or at least, have hitherto 
been attacked without success. The question of Gram- 
mars and Dictionaries, raised by Verbeiensis, is a mere 
quibble. He admits that none such as are now in use ex- 
isted with the Greeks and Romans; that they were not 
used for the iniquitous purpose to which they are now 
applied, that of throwing the whole burden of education. 
upon the student himself, while the pretended teacher be- 
comes a task-master, with whip in hand, to enforce not 
instruction, but command. The rest is not worth con- 
tending about. If your readers are curious to see all that 
can be said on this subject, I refer them to that warehouse 
of learned rubbish, Harrison's Hermes. This man brings 
our antiquity to bear on this important subject, and yet 
finds, if I mistake not, only four parts of speech mentioned 
in all the authors who have written previously to the dis- 
covery of printing. The principle, ‘* that, with few excep- 
tions, the simple sounds of all languages are the same,” is 
first contested by Verbeiensis, and then established, as far 
as depended on him, by his shewing that, in the only 
language whose pronunciation presents, or is supposed to 
present, any difficulty to the learner, the French, there 
is but one simple sound not to be found in the English. 
I am half inclined to think he obtained this little know- 
ledge at my lecture; and as he has made so good a use of 
it, he is heartily welcome to it. 
It is possible, Sir, that your correspondent may think I 
have not done justice to many parts of his letter, nay, to 
aay part, and that I have wholly omitted to notice others; 
you, Sir, and your readers, will probably think I have 
noticed too much.—I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

JAMES HAMILTON. 


[Eee 
ON DRUNKENNESS. 


a 
TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—This is a vice not less detrimental to religion and 
morality, than injurious to the welfare of individuals, and 
destructive of the peace and comfort of families. It is 
one upon which might be exhausted all the language of 
abhorrence and reprobation, and it would still retain a hue 
so black and appalling, as to baffle all description. Blas- 
phemy, sickness, poverty, and crime, are its constant at- 
tendants ; and malice, slander, and discord, are amongst 
the never-failing results of its indulged continuance. 
Habitual drunkenness at once emaciates the frame, and 
enervates all the powers and faculties of the mind of man ; 
it unfits him for the performance of his social and relative 
duties, and so completely does -it work an absorption of 
the mental powers, as to exhibit in the human form ell 
the unrestrained and irrational propensities of the brute 
beast. I shall not enter farther into the horrible detail 
which might be given of the consequences of indulging 
in this vice, my main object being to condemn that very 








prevalent practice, of making drunkenness, in some cases, 
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a justification, and in most, an apology, for any grievance 
or outrage resulting therefrom. Common sense ought to 
convince us, that one breach of moral duty can never 
justify a continued and more extended departure from 
moral rectitude, but, on the contrary, that it is a great ag- 
gravation of crime. Such a supposition is opposed both 
to religion and the laws of the country, the latter of which 
not only consider drunkenness as an evil in itself, deserving 
of punishment, but likewise forbid its being pleaded in 
extenuation of any offence, committed by persons whilst 
labouring under its influence and control. And this, for- 
sooth, by many, is considered very improper, if not abso- 
lutely unjust; were it otherwise, however, what a door 
would be opened for the perpetration of the worst of 
crimes, and under the cloak of drunkenness full scope 
might be given to the most deadly hatred. There are 
many maxims and principles of our jurisprudence, which, 
to a casual observer, may appear harsh and unreasonable, 
but which, upon more mature deliberation, exhibit all the 
marks of sound wisdom, and a fully digested and well 
regulated policy. Amongst this class I may mention the 
liability of common carriers to make good any loss, in 
respect of goods, committed to their charge, notwithstand- 
ing such goods may have been stolen, or destroyed by fire, 
and that without any connivance or negligence of the 
carrier. As also the case of masters of vessels, who, after 
goods once come into their possession, by a due delivery 
either to themselves or any of their petty officers, are an- 
swerable for any theft committed upon them, ‘‘and even 
for robbery, though the crew should be overpowered, and 
neither they nor the masters in fault.” If this liability 
did not-exist, a great facility would be afforded in effecting 
the most extensive frauds, and be the means of engender- 
ing many criminal conspiracies. It is therefore for the 
public safety that individuals are sometimes subjected to 
seeming hardships. So by a parity of reasoning, to allow 
drunkenness to be a justification of any crime, would be 
to allow the midnight assassin, the highway robber, and 
he whose bosom burned with the desire of revenge, to ac- 
complish, under its disguise, their several purposes with 
impunity : and as drunkenness has a tendency to lead to 
the indulgence of other vices, and in some cases t* the 
commission of many outrages, we should on this acc mnt, 
independently of its being a breach of religious and moral 
duty, carefully abstain from partaking to cxcess of the in- 
toxicating draught. 

It is a matter of considerable importance, that the lower 
orders ef society should fully understand and know, that 
this depravity is an aggravation of any other to which it 
may lead ; but of this, I am fearful, they are, in a great 
measure, ignorant, from the frequent use they make of 
that apology—‘‘I was in liquor,” thereby plainly im- 
plying, that they consider this an adequate excuse and 
atonement for any transgression they may be induced to 


commit whilst in that situation. Ww. 


Liverpool, 
—_—————s 
FIRE AND WATER. 


—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—-Whenever fires have taken place in Liverpool, 
the want of an immediate supply of water, or the defective 
state of the fire-engines, or of the hose belonging to them, 
or a want of proper management, have been complaints 
for time immemorial. It was so when we were supplied 
with water by water-carts; and it continues to beso under 
the present mode. The want of an immediate supply of 
water has, however, increased, since the water companies 
were established. 

The newspapers have frequently contained paragraphs 
on these subjects; and the fire-office companies, and the 
water-works companies, are, one or other of them, always 
loudly exclaimed against. 

Without finding fault with those who appear to have 


x a very different opinion to what I have, I shall state my 


view of the subject, and leave the public to decide. 
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It is certainly the duty of all persons to give what relief’ 


and assistance may be in their power to any one in distress, 
and particularly under the very distressing circumstances 
of fire; and this duty extends, individually, to those who 
are interested in the water-works and fire-office companies 
as well as to others. They, indeed, seem called upon as a 
matter of course; because they possess the means of assis- 
tance that no one else does: but I wish to know what right 
the public have to require any particular exertions from 
either of these sources, or what right they have to censure 
if prompt attention is not paid? It is true that the diffe- 
rent companies depend, in some measure, upon the good 
opinion of the public; but this is pretty much occasioned 
by the competition that exists amongst them: and, as they 
know the consequences of inattention, it is their own look- 
out; they have the option of obliging the public or not, 
as they please. There may, indeed, seem a greater claim 
upon the fire-office companies than upon those of the 
water-works ; but they have no interest in putting out fires 
that do not affect their insurances. On the contrary, the 
more fires there are, by which they are not losers, and the 
more their interest is promoted, by the public being 
alarmed, and induced to increase their insurances: thus it 
is even their interest to have occasional fires, if they do 
suffer loss by them. What right have the public to com- 
plain of their inattention, when they are the losers ?—and, 
if they are not the losers, the loss then falls upon such as 
have no claim whatever to their assistance as insurance- 
offices. Thereisa blame, however, sometimes attributable 
to those who have the management of the fire-engines on 
such occasions. I will mention one instance, which I have 
no doubt is true; and it may be supposed and feared that 
there have been many others. A fire took place, some time 
ago, in an ironmonger’s shop; and, after it was completely 
put out, so that several people were in the upper rooms of 
the building, which had suffered very little, if any, yet 
the men belonging to one of the engines were directed to 
play into those rooms, against the adjoining house, under 
a pretence of securing it; and, when the manager was re- 
monstrated with, not only on account of its being altoge- 
ther unnecessary, but that it very much damaged the con- 
tents of the rooms, which were hardware, he very sturdily 
said he would not be dictated to; and so continued, very 
seriously and unnecessarily, to injure the property of an 
individual instead of protecting it. If premises on fire are 
so much injured as that the damage must amount to more 
than the sum insured, the insurance-offices have no interest 
whatever in securing the remainder of the property, and 
frequently seem to care little about it; nor can they be 
expected to use much exertion for that purpose. 

The inferences are, that there is not a sufficient claim 
upon the water-works companies for prompt assistance ; 
that the fire-office companies have an interest of their own, 
not only distinct from, but often in opposition to, that of the 
public; and the exhibition of their engines and mounte- 
bank-like men is more for display than for any useful pur- 
pose: and‘that, if ever any efficient regulation is made, it 
must be by the public themselves. 

A police regulation has been proposed; and perhaps 
this may be the best plan: but I should rather incline to 
recommend a public meeting of the inhabitants of the 


‘town, to consider what will be most eligible, whether a 


police regulation or some other plan, or 2 mixture of both. 

There should be a sufficient number of fire-engines pro- 
vided, either by the fire-offices or the public, or by both. 
There should also be an ample provision of hose, and of 
every thing appertaining to the engines, with buckets, &c. 
The whole should be subject to one control, and kept in 
constant repair, and they should be properly examined, 
and tried frequently, at stated times. There should be a 
proper control over an immediate supply of water, and a 
certain dependence upon it. As an aid to this it would be 
well to have reservoirs in different parts of the town, espe- 
cially in the higher parts, and a great length of hose al- 
ways ready, so that water might be almost immediately 





supplied to the place where wanted, and in a sufficient 





quantity to work the engines till the water-works com 
panies could bring in their assistance. The whole of the 
proceedings, both of endeavouring to extinguish the fire, 
and of saving property, should be under some very strict, 
efficient, and well-organized regulations. 

It is well known, that, in many cases of fire, a very 
little water, immediately applied, would have put it 
out, I, therefore, recommend, with respect to dwelling- 
houses, that the master or mistress of every house 
shouid direct that the water-jugs in the different rooms 
should always be kept full. This would be attended 
with little trouble, and with no expense: it would pro- 
mote cleanliness: and it may be, that sufficient water would 
thus be ready, in case of accident. And with respect to 
warehouses, each should be furnished with at least six 
water-buckets, the utility of which nceds no comment. 

I wish these remarks may claim the attention of some 
one better qualified to do justice to the subject. 

Yours, &c. B. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—Having scen in the Kaleidoscope some curious 
accounts of toads being’ found in solid blocks of stone, in 
such a manner that there was no apparent meais of their 
ingress ; and mentioning the same to an intelligent ac- 
quaintance, he related to me the following circumstance, 
the authenticity of which, from his known veracity, I have 
every reason to suppose correct. 

Being about a mile from Desart Martin, in the county 
Derry, where there was a very extensive quarry of blue 
limestone, a large block of which was removed from about 
three feet below the surface of the rock, and about seven 
below the surface of the earth, and subsequently broken, 
in order to reduce it to proper sizes for-burning ; from the 
centre of which block, an eel, of the common species, 
evolved, of a very dark colour, about fourteen inches long, 
and of proportionable thickness. It moved about with 
the greatst vivacity, and without the least inconvenience, 
from the sudden change of place After looking for a 
considerable time on this strange phenomenon, the eel 
was killed by the brother of my informant. The hole in 
which it was incarcerated was almost round, of the most 
perfect smoothness, and having a slimy appearance ; con- 
sequently the creature must have been in a coiled position 
while it remained in the stone. It might not be super- 
fluous to mention, that the place where this occurred is 
about twenty miles from the sea, and as many paces from 





an insignificant rivulet. R. 
Newry. 
SS 
MUSICAL CATCHES. 
a 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—If you think the subjoined, in addition to your 
own description of a MUSICAL CATCH, i¢ worthy of ad- 
wnittance into your Kaleidoscope, it is much at your service. 

Yours, &c. J.M. X. 





A CaTcH is a piece of vocal music, generally humo- 
rous in three or more parts, for which the words express- 
ing the concetto are interwoven with as many lines in 
verse as are necessary, by a cross reading, to convey the 
intended sense; and in which the melodies, forming what 
is called a round, are so contrived to catch up each other's 
subjects as to give effect to those words. 

The following lines 

“ Zephyr, I can tell you where 

Delia sleeps, devoid of care. 

If you steal with gentle pace, 

She'll retain her slumbering grace. 

Then, oh! mark her roseate hue, 

You'll be transported at the view,” 
are set to the most beautiful music I recollect, as a Catch, 
by WebBE; in which the words printed in italics, ** T can 
tell you—if you steal—you'll be transported,” express the 
idea intended, while the subject of them, in dircct reading, 
is merely such as was most convenient. 
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The Lnbvestigator. 
[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jutispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. } 





Under this head it is our intention to commence a series 
of selections upon subjects of a grave, speculative, and 
important nature, which cannot be classed precisely under 
any of the multifarious divisions or titles already adopted 
in the Kaleidoscope. The head * Political Economist,” 
which we have already occasionally appropriated, assimi- 
lates perhaps more nearly than any other in character to 
this new feature of our work ; as it is not, however, suffi- 
ciently general or comprehehsive, we have deemed it ex- 
pedient to choose an entirely new title. 

Our connexion with the press affords us unusual faci- 
lities for such a compilation as we now meditate. We 
speak within compass, when we say that upwards of fifty 
public journals come weekly under our review, compre- 
hending the leading London newspapers, and a great 
variety of provincial journals, some of which are conducted 
with as much ability to the full as the best metropolitan 
publications. In these ephemeral works, under the 
editorial head, or in the form of letters, many most 
valuable essays frequently appear, which we are obliged 
to pass over with regret, although, it is some consolation 
to us, that, if we cannot appropriate them immediately, 
they are not lost to us, as we make it a point never to 
destroy such articles as those to which we allude. 

We need not, nor can can we, indeed, here precisely 
define the character of the articles which will be intro- 
duced in the Znvestigator, as they will be of a very diversi- 
fied character; but of one thing our readers may rest 
assured,—we shall not depart in any degree from our 
pledge, to exclude party politics. Political Economy may 
be introduced, without any deviation from the stipulation 
inte which we voluntarily entered upon due deliberation, 
when we commenced the KXalcidoscope. 

We must, however, observe that we do not conceive 
ourselves at present so circumscribed in our range of sub- 

jects, as we did at the period to which we have just adverted. 
The ministers of the present day appear now to be actuated 
by much more enlarged and liberal views than formerly ; 
and the corn bill, the combination laws, the amelioration 
of the penal code, equalization of weights and measures, 
restriction on trade, and a variety of other questions, may 
now be canvassed with propriety apart from what is 
termed politics. ‘ 

In consulting over our port-folio of reserve, the first 
article which presented itself was the following; with 
which, as it is on a subject of general interest, we shall 
commence ouf series : 

RAIL-ROADS ADVANTAGEOUS TO AGRICULTURE. 

Assuming, as we may, that goods will be transported 
on railways in less time, and at less expense, than by the 
ordinary modes of conveyance, agricultural "oy 
will be rendered more valuable. Markets will, in such 
case, be accessible, from which the farmer is now excluded, 
by a distance which involves a two-fold loss in time and in 


nse. ‘That the value of land is grunt ly dependant on 
the facilities or impediments presented oy the surrounding 
roads, is unquestionable; and hence, whatever can facili- 
tate the transit of produce, must be viewed as eminently 
desirable. Presuming, as we may, the estimated speed of 
steam-carriuges, of rail-roads, to be congenrened, we will, 
for argument’s sake, suppose a load of five tons to be im- 
pelled at the rate of only four and a half miles per hour; 
a carriage 60 loaded might, in twenty hours, be transported 
to the London Corn Market from a farm ata distance of 
ninety miles! ‘The number of waggons and carts which 
travel from a distance of thirty miles to the Metropolis, as 
well as to other places of large consumption, with agricul- 
tural produce, is very great; and if carriage or railways 
should ever approach in speed and price to what is held 
gut to the public, there can be no doubt that such convey- 
ance will, to a great extent, supersede the present mode of 
comveyance. 


wear and tear, form, altogether, a mass of expense truly 
formidable. A journey to London and back, from a dis- 
tance of twenty-four miles, will not be performed by a 
team drawing three tons, without absorbing the greater 
part of two days and one night; whereas, if such load were 
transferred from the farmer’s waggon at the lane’s ehd, to 
the steam carriage on the high road, his corn or other pro- 
duce might arrive at Mark-lane in six hours! 

‘That the farmer must employ horses, and that the farm 
which will not keep a team fn full employ is cultivated un- 
der disadvantage, we know ; but, of that employment, the 
drawing produce to market forms no inconsiderable pro- 

ortion. To these considerations may be added the proba- 

ility of increased —_ in obtaining manure, which, as 
back carriage, may be charged at a lower rate. As we 
think it must be taken as a fundamental axiom in agricul- 
tural economy, that whatever gives facility and rapidity 
to the transmission of produce to market, improves not 
only the value of land to the proprietor, but the probabi- 
bility of profit tothe farmer. If good roads increase rent, 
they also give facilities to industry and exertion, which 
amply compensate the cultivator for the difference.— 
Fleming’s Weekly Express. 





of horses, man, boy, and turnpikes, with over-weight, and4 pendently of their surpassing merit when viewed merely 


as imens of the deception which painting can i 

on the senses. But we will not forestall the deena | in 

reserve for those who have not seen the Diorama. .The 
icture to which we now call their attention, is a view of 
rinity Chapel, in Canterbury Cathedral. To give an 

adequate description of it would, indeed, be difficult. It 

will, we are persuaded, speak best for itself.—Sce adv. 
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[From the Liverpoot Courier.] 
Thermo- | Therimo-| Extreime | Stave of 
Barometer. 8 i 
emt | moruing| won, | ‘Night | wiga, |  Remarke 
7 _ 
18/ 45 0| 44 20] 43 oO A . 

10 |30 34| 45 6| 48 20] 41 oO S.W. Far 
11 |30 37] 42 O| 44 20] 40 oO S.S.E. |Hazy. 
12 |30 46| 40 0| 46 0] 39 O . |Fair. 
13 [30 48! 44 0O| 47 20] 43 Oo S.W. |Cloudy. 
14 |3017| 43 0] 44 0] 43 20 S. {Fair. 
15 '29 38/ 42 20] 46 20] 39 0 S.S.E. |Cloudy. 
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Go Correspondents. 





Che Beauties of Chess. 


** Ludimus efigiem belli””.....000000.VIDAs 
a 
SOLUTION TO GAME XXKXIII. 

White. Black. 
1 Castle .... 1 King ...... B—7 
2 Knight.... 2°King......A—6 
3 Queen ,... 3 Kuigbt ....A—5 
4 Queen .... 4 Knight ....B—d 
5 Pawo .,... MATE, 








(No. xxxIv.] 


black in five moves, with the pawn D 5. 
> ‘ 
Black. 
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DIORAMA, BOLD-STREET. 

A good countenance is said to be the best letter of in- 
troduction. On this principle of judging a prima facie, 
we must conclude that the exhibition about to be opened 
in Bold-street will prove far superior to any thing of the 
kind hitherto offered to public view. The building, in. 
deed, is outy of being ranked among our public siilees, 
and does credit to the spirit of the proprietors, and the 
taste of the architect. It remains for the public to decide 
whether the merit of the interior be in wong Sey the 
pom held out by so imposing a structure. Those who 

ave seen the Diorama in London or Paris, will, we think, 
have no doubt on this head. The unqualified applause 
excited by it'in those two capitals, has st.mped its claim 
to universal admiration. Never, perhaps, were the effects 
of perspective exhibited in such colossal dimensions, and 
illustrated by such power of design, and skill of execu- 
tion. The combination of all these is such as to produce 
an effect almost magical on the spectator, while it entitles 





In despatching a loaded waggon from a distance which 
must consume at Icast two days and a night; the expense 


The white has the move, and undertakes to checkmate the | 
























these picturcs to the highest praise as works of art, inde» 


E. SmitH & Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


Errata.—In a part of the impression of this blicae | 
tion two errors occurred in J. M. X's oot og Musical a Oo} 
Catches, in the preceding page:—the word “harmonious” |) 
appears instead of humorous; and “concerto” instead of con |) 
cetto, won te 

Music.—Some weeks ago we werefavoured withamanuscript | @uer 
copy of a very pleasing movement, which our correspon. | 
dent entitled a Landler ; and which, he informs us, isavery | rene 
favourite dance with the Swiss peasantry. Upon showing | 
it toa musical friend, he observed, that he believed it to be 
& composition of Beethoven, decidedly the first composer 
of the day. After a little recollection and reference, he Th 
supplied us with the air, which we have noticed in & pre my la 
eeding page, and which was some time ago published in 4c. J 
kerman’s Polite Repository, in the form we have given it. Our reyend 
friend, however, recollects having seen this waltz published |), bighe: 
together with the Landler, as it is called, in one piece, © valley: 
They are in the same key, and similar in style, and both | marin 
evidently the productions of a master. In order, therefore, h 
that they may be played consecutively, if agreca\ ble, we payed: 
shall publish the Landler next week, in our 297th page, as a atrated 
coda to the present waltz, This mode of division we shall indefin 
in future adopt, when any piece is too long to. be compre- which 
hended in one page, ‘in which case we shall say Volti subito But 
to some page in the next Kaleldoscepe. When the volume 
is bound, it will be as easy, by doubling down the leaves that th 
beforehand, to turn over eight pages at once as it is to duction 
turn over one. euousl; 

Tar wv or Evrer is in preparation for early pub- flection 
lication. ‘ 

Warm 4nD Vapour Baruina.—The article we lately pro- ba 
mised on this subject is in forwardness, and willbe pub» It w 
lished either entire or in parts with the least possibledelay, | ‘the sea 

MancuesterR GRAND Sure CanaL.—This Utopian schemeis |) ficient! 
so much the subject of general conversation, that we hardly §* hundre 
need tender any apology for copying from the Mercurya few [+ r 
Jeux d’Esprits on the occasion, especially as our readers have - transpo 
this week four extra pages. ’ F trate to 

M&CHANICAL Parapox.—As there are already in the present |! in the | 
Kaleidoscope two letters on this subject, we must poste | these e 
pone, until next week, the description of Mr. Roberts's our con 
experiments, already alluded to. Inthe meantimewehave | 
to make our acknowledgments to the proprietor of the 9 °% ™at 
Manchester Guardian, for his politeness in accommodating hardest 

- us with the engraving which has already appeared in his 9) duced-ti 
Journal. . “® bability 

Tue DespowpIna Moop.—The lines signed 4 Fallen Man, are we pass 
8o very dismal, that we deem it best to keep them out of _ é P 
sight, in the hope that the writer will rally like aman, and thers, 
assume a better spirit than {s evinced in the followinglines, |)  ¢arried 
with which his lament commences. >) ken by 

eas TO, MISS # # #68 me dashed s 
With me this scene is closing, ; 
uy here inkaine diciosing ns 
low much its views are cross'd.” Bas 

Liverroo. in 1855.—We have been obliged to postpone this most of 
humorous article until next week, in order that we may that they 
give it entire. y edges; i 

Z.’s essay is in the hands of the printer. pearly su 

Prize Fiautinc.—The letter of Investigator upon this scan- The r 
dalous and disgusting practice shall appear. d the 

We have further to notice Amicus—A Stranger—X,.—The Pud- = f s 

* ding—A Subscriber—T. L—B. A. Ki—J. L.—and WF. L~y. ae Jussieu, 

The query of Juvenis next week. the begit 
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